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THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT. 


\TE Episttes or THE New Testament.—-In_ the 


me Revi Mr. D. Moore draws attention to a 


the Epistles contained in the New Testament. 
addressed to co 


} 


nmunities, no persons then 
alive, rt whom any vl hing related, or who are spoken ol with 


disapp! 
living 


‘+h Epistles the names of 


ferred to in terms of approval, 
Epistles which may be called 
either catholic nor addressed to churches, 


who are blamed for misconduct Thus 


lames with disapprobation Ilymenwus 
*hygellus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. i. 19), 

17), Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10), Alexander 

and Onesimus (Phil. 10). So St. John in 

addressed to Gaius, names Diotrephes as an 

the Epistles to communities, while offenders are 

of them is specibe d by name. The silence preserve d 

f the incestuous man in Corinth (1 Cor. v.) is particularly 
ness of hi is dwelt on, his condemnation is 


; 1 s name withheld. \nd when the Apostle gives 

direction, in ] : d pi Corinthians (i. 3-10), that the 

pen tent ollen r sl ild be restored fell ywship of the Church, he still 

avoids the menti { his name. The language of reprobation is, indeed, 

applied to one who has the name of Jezebel given to her in the Epistle to 

(Angel of the Church of Thyatira (Rev. ii. 
: 


t 


t 20). But this name is 
maniestiy a svmbolica 


land not a real one. This characteristic, Mr. Moore 
thinks, i ar indication that the Epistles addressed to individuals were 
intended sol y for tl who received them, and were not to be read in 
public. h ind 1, he ays, could s lppose Titus 


congrey 


Whatever in draw from it, this peculiarity of the Epistles 
iddressed to private persons is a 


reading aloud to a 


a statement as we find in Titus i. 12, 13? 


remarkable one. It gives an air of 
naturalness and reality to these Epistles, and yet in such an artless and 
unobtrusive way as to escape notice during the many centuries that they 
have been before the public. 
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Tue Date or tHE Crucirixion.—The paschal lamb was slain and 
eaten in the evening of the fourteenth day of Nisan. Was this the day on 
which Christ was crucified ? or did He suffer on the fifteenth day of Nisan” 
As is well known, the fourth Gospel differs from the synoptical Gospels on 
this point; the latter speak of our Lord and His Apostles as celebrating the 
passover, and give no indication of their keeping the feast on a different day 
from that observed by their fellow-countrymen, while the former distinctly 
says that the passover followed upon the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. The 
question is dealt with by the Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A., in an interesting 
article in The Biblical Worl: He points out that if we had the Pynoptists 
alone, no one would doubt that Jesus ate the passover the night before the 
crucifixion, and that He was therefore crucified on the fifteenth. According 
to St. John, it was ‘ bef re’’ and not “at the feast of the passover that 
Jesus partook of the last supper (xiii. 1). During the meal Judas went out, 
and some supposed that Jesus had told him to buy what was needed for the 
feast (v. 29). Next morning St. John tells us that the chief priests ‘ then 
selves entered not into the pretorium, that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the passover’’ (xviii. 28). They had not, therefore, eaten the 
passover the night before, but looked forward to doing so that night. If we 
had St. John’s Gospel alone, no one would doubt that our Lord was crucified 
on the fourteenth, and did not partake of the passover. No satisfactory 
solution of this difficult problem has yet been given. The suggestion that the 
chief priests had been so busily employed in compassing Christ's arrest and 
conducting His trial that they had found no time to eat the passover on the 
proper night, but had put off the duty of doing so till the fifteenth, has found 
favour with many. Against it has to be set the fact that the passover was 
eaten when the sun had set, while Christ’s arrest appears to have taken 
place after midnight, so that the chief priests would have abundance of time 
for cele brating the most solemn of their ordinances. The idea that Jesus 
anticipated the passover, eating it one day sooner than usual, has been 
adopted by many, but seems to be inconsistent with the synoptical 
narratives. In them the disciples suggest to Jesus that the time for eating 
the passover had come, and that they did so ‘‘on the first day of un- 
leavened bread, when (the Jews) sacrificed the passover’’ (Mark xiv. 12). 
Nothing can be clearer than this. The usual day, the usual hour, had come. 
In recent times it has been suggested that St. John had in view the Chagigah, 
or festal meal, which is not mentioned in the Pentateuch, but was prescribed 
by the traditions of the elders, and might be eaten any time in the passover 
week. In answer to this Mr. Wright points out that the Talmud, from 
which our knowledge of the Chagigah is derived, was not written until five 
centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem, and is no sure guide to Jewish 
customs in the time of Christ. No ancient authors imagined that “ eating 
the passover’ in St. John meant something quite different from ‘“ eating 
the passover in St. Mark. The solution favoured by Mr. Wright is based 
upon the unchronological charactér of the synoptic Gospels. He considers 
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that St. Mark, whose guidance the others follow, has grouped together 
incidents of the Judawan ministry that were widely separated from each 
other in point of time, that the cleansing of the Temple, mentioned in chap. 
xi. 15, is identical with the incident recorded in John ii. 13-17, and that the 
celebration of the passover in question belongs to an earlier period in the 
life of Christ than is generally supposed. ‘‘ One, two, or more years later, 
Christ again assembled His disciples for the last supper. On this occasion He 
gave them the sign of the man bearing a pitcher of water. On this occasion 
He instituted the eucharist at the close of the meal and spoke those 
discourses which St. John has recorded. It was the thirteenth of the month 
Nisan, and, therefore, not the passover. St. Mark has fused the two 
significant suppers into one by transferring to the latter what really 
belonged to the former. The other evangelists have followed him in this, 
as in all the rest of his chronological confusions. The weight of ancient 
opinion is in favour of St. John’s narrative that the crucifixion took place on 
the fourteenth day of Nisan before the celebration of the passover.” Mr. 
Wright's solution of the difficulty is open to the objection that it raises fresh 
difficulties in its place; but his suggestion that in the latter part of his 
Gospel St. Mark has grouped together those incidents of Christ’s ministry in 
Judwa of which he had information, and that in so doing he has not 
observed chronological order, is worthy of consideration. It is quite possible 
that some satisfactory solution of the apparent discrepancy between the 
synoptical Gospels and that of St. John may be discovered, but as yet no 
one seems to have hit upon it. 


ManHoMETAN Missions IN Arrica.—The fact that the religion of 
Mahomet has for some time past been propagated in Africa with assiduity 
and success has attracted great attention in many quarters. Many in- 
teresting particulars concerning the organization and methods employed in 
this missionary enterprise are given by M. Bonzon in the Revue Chrétienne. 
He points out that in the Koran no formal command to evangelize the world 
is given to the faithful. The only passage containing anything approaching 
to such a command is as follows: ‘ Kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall 
find them, and take them prisoners, and besiege them, and lay wait for them 
in every convenient place. But if they shall repent, and observe the 
appointed times of prayer, and pay the legal alms, dismiss them freely : for 
God is gracious and merciful. And if any of the idolaters shall demand 
protection of thee, grant him protection, that he may hear the word of 
God.” But though no formal precept to propagate religion in a more 
peaceful way was given by the prophet, the zeal of his followers for the 
creed they hold has led them to engage in work corresponding in many ways 
to that carried on by Christian missionaries. Among the agencies by which 
the Mahometan religion is disseminated in Africa are to be reckoned the 
intellectual influence of universities and schools of sacred learning, and the 
passage across the continent of innumerable caravans of pilgrims to Mecca, 
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which diffuse both the Arabic language and a certain measure of knowledge 
of religious ideas and practices. So far as direct missionary work is con 
cerned, it is remarkable that it is not carried on by the official clergy, nor 
sven under their direction. The muftis and imams, who are charged with the 
maintenance of worship and with the spiritual oversight of the faithful, do 
not attempt to win new converts to their religion. That work is left to 
brotherhoods specially organized for the purpose. Another remarkable fact 
is that the members of these brotherhoods do not form a clerical order of 
themselves, and missionary labours do not absorb the whole of their time 
; 
i 


and energy They still carry on the profession, or occupation, or handicraft 


} | : } } . . 
they have learned, and combine with it the work specially belonging to them 


as members of the religious brotherhood with which they are connected 
M. Bonzon gives the Mahometan missionaries much credit for good work done 
among savage tribes in Africa. Where they have planted their religion, human 
sacrifices and cannibalism have been abolished, gross idolatry has been 
uperseded by a spiritual form of worship, and family life elevated and 
purified. But though these results are eminently satisfactory, Mahome 

tanism is from its nature unprogressive; it does not, like Christianity, set 


oly life. M. 


’ 
atal influences 


before mena high ideal to be an unceasing stimulus to a } 
Lonzon lays stress upo! this fact, and says that the most f 
exerted by Mahometanism is the spell of immobility which it casts upon the 

ul of man, together with a disastrous self-complacency which prevents his 


desiring even to rise to a higher stage of life. 

ScrRIPTURAL METAPHORS Ina fresh and thoughtful article contributed 
by the Rev. Prebendary Whitefoord to The Expository Times on Bunyan's 
great allegories, some very suggestive remarks are made upon the m¢ taphors 


used in Scripture to describe the spiritual life of man. ‘ All students of 


Scripture,” he says, ‘‘are conscious of its wealth in figures and parables 
relating to and illustrating the spiritual experiences of men. But there are 


t * ‘ 


two lines of metaphor which challenge and keep attention, not only becaus 
of the striking significance of their direction, but because they run right 


through from the extreme points of the record of inspiration. Other figures 
and metaphors of the spiritual life there are, which are, of course, highly 
suggestive, ‘ . pl ysical growth, ol the cr idual elevatior and completion of 
a great building; and these, indeed, are full of serious import to the con- 
templative Biblical student. But they ne ither attract nor hold attention in 
the same way as the great twin lines of Scriptural metaphor, one of which 
represents the spiritual life as a warfare, the other which re presents it as a 
journey. Two points may be here noted. The first is, that these lines of 
metaphor in Holy Scripture are strictly parallel ; however closely they 
appre ach, they do not meet or cross. The second is, that the former 
metaphor, that of warfare, is more frequent in the New Testament, and is 
more characteristic of that reyelation ; the latter metaphor, that of a 


; 
rel 
journey, belongs in origin, and by persistent emphasis, to the Old Testa- 
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ment [he sources from which the English Puritan drew the materials of 
his most famous work are indicated by the writer of the article in an 
eloquent passage, “ The Book of Exodus—the language and sentiment of 
annalist and chronicler, of poet and psalmist, of prophet and seer ; the 


uistory of the Captivity and of the Return; or again, if more faintly, the 


Gospel narrative, the Book of the Acts, as records of missionary work, and 
so of ‘journeyings often,’—all these are brought into the great allegory 
with the same underlying intention. Was ever any figure in Scripture made 
so luminous? The national deliverances of Israel, the crises of Egypt and of 
Babylon, the Psalmist’s prophetic longings for restoration and return, the 
\postles’ bitter experiences—the very name by which the first efforts after 
the Christian life and in Christian experience were described as ‘ The Way,’ 
the summary of all in the person of Christ as the Way,—all of this is woven 
into this marvellous frame-work of Bunyan’s story; and while it appeals to 


all, appeals most strongly to those who, knowing the Pilgrim's Proyress from 


childhood, have known also the Holy Scriptures.”’ 


THe Demon in THE AncieNT Coptic Reticion.—In The New World 
M. Amelineau, of the Collége de France, has written an article full of fresh 
and extremely curious information concerning the nature and origin of 
ancient Copt » beliefs with regard to Satan and his rile in the world. A 
study of Coptic writings, he says, led to many surprising discoveries on this 
point It showed that the descendants of the Egyptian people did not make 
of Satan a fearful personage. He was not placed in hell, despite the texts 
to this effect in the New Testament. He was not immortal; on the con 
trary, he was destined to die at a certain time, and his great fear was lest 
he should be put to death before the appointed hour. If the Christian 
monks of Egypt had had full power in their hands, some of them would have 
iInanaged to put an end to him. Their ardour was restrained and their 
power rendered nugatory by a person to whom they owed submission ; this 
person was no less that Jesus Christ Himself, who was wont to come to the 
assistance of Satan and set him at liberty, as he was destined to endure to 
the end of the world for the purpose of tempting men. The Devil then 
resumed his habitual life, travelling from one end of Egypt to the other. 
\ joyful companion, he tempted the monks, since, according to Coptic 
writers, this was the great reason of his existence; but he did this without 
malice, from a kind of habit, and he did not disdain to reveal his plans to 
the monks whom he had found intractable, talking in a friendly way with 
them, and rarely allowing himself to commit acts which would have shut 
him out of good society at that time. He thus wandered about in the 
deserts of Egypt and in the valley of the Nile without any other desire than 
to excite confusion wherever he could. In the descriptions of the infernal 
regions given by the Coptic writers tormenting angels are represented as 
punishing the souls of the lost, but there is not the least trace to be found 
of Satan and his fellows. The demons do not-suffer ; their punishment will 
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be to be put to death—that is, to be annihilated—at a fixed time 
M. Amelineau makes it quite clear that in these fantastic superstitions the 
Coptic Christians simply borrowed ideas profoundly Egyptian, and attributed 
them to Christianity, the official religion. He shows that Satan in these 
legends is simply Set of the old heathen mythology of Egypt, who was said 
to have murdered Osiris, and to have been pursued by the avenging Horus. 
In the article abundant details are given from the legends concerning Coptic 
monks and saints, and they fully bear out the general description the author 
gives ol the nature of these early superstitions. A pretty close parallel 
might be drawn between the ideas of these Egyptian Christians on this 
subject, and those held in many parts of Europe, in which Satan is 
represented in popular legends as a kind of tricksy spirit rather than as an 
object of terror. In Scotland, for example, where the personality of the 
Evil One has always formed part of the theological creed, he is often 
represented in popular literature as a comic and not wholly malicious 


per OnaLe 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


THE CHALDEE OF DANIEL COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 
TARGUMS 
By Rev. J. E. H. Tuomson, B.D. 


WHEN we considered the Hebrew of Daniel, and discussed its probable age, 
we had the advantage of having at all events quotations from an author 
nearly of the date when, as alleged by critics, Daniel wrote. When we enter 
on the study of the Chaldee of Daniel we have no similar advantage In 
our former article we imagined what would be the arguments of critics con 
cerning the age of Chaucer's Anight’s Tale, if it had turned up unex 
pectedly, and if up to the timeof its discovery there had been nothing of English 
literature extant earlier than the Victorian era save Piers the Ploughman, 
and Gower's Confessio Amantis If we omit the exceptions, such is very 
much the state of matters with regard to the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra. 
Let us suppose both Chaucer's Tale and Piers the Ploughman have just been 
discovered, and that before our Victorian era there had been nothing of 
English literature preserved, what date would critics of the thirtieth century 
assign to them? Such practically is the problem before critics in regard to 
Biblical Chaldee. Formerly there was an attempt to differentiate between 
the Aramaic of Daniel and that of Ezra. Recently—since, it seems to us, 
the days of Dr. Pusey—that attempt has been practically abandoned, and 
now Biblical Chaldee is treated as one whole. Mr. Bevan has exhibited 


some differences, but these are minute, and may for the present be neglected. 
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It may, however, be remarked that, slight as the differences are, a fair case 
might be led from their evidence to prove Daniel earlier than Ezra, and more 
related to Eastern Aramaic. 

The Aramaic with which it may be compared is that of the Gemara, that 
of the Targums, or that of the Palmyrene inscriptions. The first of these 
may be at once thrown out of court, it is so late and impure. It may be 
dated as the sixth century after Christ, and thus represents the Aramaic of 
seven centuries later than that of the time of the Maccabees—the critical 

‘ ; 


date of Daniel—-and eleven centuries later than the days of Cyrus, when 


tradition places Daniel. He would be thought somewhat rash who, on the 
faith of some knowledge of the English literature of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, should decide dogmatically on linguistic grounds concerning the 
authenticity of Alfred the Great's translation of Boethius. 


lor the Targums much more may be said. The actual date of their 


being committed to writing is probably earlier by at least three centuries 
than the Gemara. From the nature of the case, it not unlikely represents a 
much earlier form of Aramaic than its written date indicates. ° 


With regard to the Aramaic we have been considering, we can only 
approximate the date to be assigned; with regard to the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, we have in most cases no doubt as to the time when they were 
engraved, as they have all been dated, and, in most cases, the dates are 

pherable. These vary from approximately the time of the birth of our 
Lord and the death of Odenathus, the husband of Zenobia. They may be 
regarded as covering rather more than the space of two centuries. 

\nother field of comparison would be the Syriac version of the Old and 
New Testaments, as it certainly dates from the second century. We should, 
however, be always embarrassed with the question of recension. When the 
manuscript recently discovered in Sinai is published, the question may be 
discussed anew It may be as well at this point to tell our readers what 
has never been denied by Shemitic scholars, that Syriac and Chaldee are 
simply different dialects of the one Aramaic tongue, Syriac being the Eastern 


aud Chaldee the Western dialect. 


Before entering on the work of comparison, we must give a brief sketch 
of the history of the Aramaic tongue. It was not the original language of 
Palestine. The pillar of Mesha of Moab is in Hebrew, and so also are the 
Phoenician inscriptions. It was not the original tongue of Babylonia or 
\ssyria. If we neglect the Accadian, the language of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is a Shemitic tongue more allied to Hebrew than to Aramaic. In what 
country it was first spoken does not seem clear; already before the fall of 
Nineveh the do« que ts of tablets are 1n \ramaic, while the text is in Assyrian. 
This proves that Aramaic nad become the general speech of Assyria, though 
the old Assyrian was still the written language.! The entreaty that Eliashib 


In his G te Babyloniens und A evs, Hugo Winckler says, on the period between 
ath of Tiglath-Pileser I. and that of Assurnasirpal, p.c. 1075 to 860 (p. 179): Das 
l ! Ung } r i fast ganz Mesopotamien und verdrangte da 


e blied. 
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and his companion addressed to Rabshakeh from the wall of Jerusalem, that 
he should speak to them in Aramaic, not in Hebrew, proves that Aramaic 
had by this time become the general language for business and diplomacy 
all over South-western Asia. 

Before a tongue could thus displace other tongues without conquest, 
that tongue must have reached a mature and stationary stage. Languages 
ire like individuals: there is a formative stage in their history, in which 
changes are rapid and frequent ; and that is followed by a stage of maturity, 
when for centuries, it may be, the change is so slight as to be nearly insen- 
sible. Latin affords a very good example of what we mean. \ person who 
has acquired sufficient Latin to read Cicero with enjoyment will find ‘little 
difficulty in reading Augustine, though these two writers are separated from 
each other by nearly half a millennium. If, however, he essays Plautus, he 
will at once feel in difficulties, though only a century and a half separates the 
zenith of Plautus from the zenith of Cicero. In the first-mentioned case the 
language had reached its stage of maturity; in the other it was still in the 


formative ¢ondition. We might instance Greek or French in further proof 


of what we say. \ century in the formative stage of a language involves 
more change than a millennium when it has reached maturity \ramaic, 
then, must have reached this mature and stationary condition long before 


the traditional date of Daniel 


The main change that takes place during what we venture to call the 


stationary stage of a language is one of vocabulary. There may be a different 
rhythm fashionable in one age from that in another; still the main and most 
tangible distinction is that of vocabulary. If we compare the prose of Hooker 


with that of Macaulay, the main difference if we neglect the difference in 
rhythm, and bear in mind the difference of subject—is to be found in the 
respective vocabularies of the two writers. In comparing the vocabularies, 
particles such as conjunctions are much more important than substantives or 
verbs, as less regulated by the subject treated or by the caprice of the 
writer. ! 

We shall reserve for the present the comparison of the Chaldee of Daniel 
with that of the Palmyrene inscriptions till later. Meantime we shall com 
pare the language of Daniel with that of the Targums or the translations of 
the Scripture into Aramaic. To be able to appreciate the force of the com 
parison, we must understand something of the origin of these Targums. 

When the Jews were carried away captive into Babylon, there flowed 
into the land, then to a great extent left bare of inhabitants, colonists from 
the nations around, noticeably from what had been the northern kingdom of 
Israel. In it there had been a great admixture of foreign elements, when 
Sargon and Esarhaddon sent in colonists from their eastern dominions to fill 
up the gaps left by the deportations from the west. It may even have been 


that Nebuchadnezzar himself sent colonists into Judea to sow and reap the 


' Mr. Bevan, in his commentary on Daniel, objects to this test in any shape. It is difficult 


be applied unless the subjective taste of some special scholar. 
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land, in order that there might be regular tribute. To these new inhabitants 
the most natural common tongue was Aramaic, the language of trade and 
diplomacy. Whatever the language of Ava, Hamath, or Sepharvaim, these 
had to give place for public purposes to Aramaic. The language of the 
Samaritans, as may be seen by the Samaritan Pentateuch, is a dialect of 
Aramaic. The remnant of the people of the land, Jews or Israelites, 
Moabites or Phoenicians, had to yield to the tide, and speak Aramaic also. 
The Jews who first returned from Babylon, accustomed as they had been 
to speak Aramaic, gave in readily to the prevailing custom. When Ezra 
came he found the old sacred tongue almost entirely abandoned, and toa 
great extent become unintelligible to the inhabitants.!. As might be ex- 
pected from its history, Western Aramaic, affected by the language it dis- 
possessed, is more akin to Hebrew than is Eastern Aramaic. 

To this people, speaking Aramaic, came Ezra, full of zeal for the Law of 
the Lord, and having perhaps a returned exile’s fanaticism for the language 
of his fathers. The Law of the Lord must be read in the hearing of the 


people, he determined. But when it was read the people failed to understand 


it; what was read had to be interpreted. This interpretation was not 
written, but made orally, portion by portion, as the Law was read. This 
was the beginning of a practice, which may be traced down till the Moham- 
( dan conque st Arabic had re place d Aramaic as the language of business, 
and Aramaic became nearly as unintelligible as Hebrew to the ordinary 
hearer 
From the Talmud we learn that the reader of the Law and the 
meturyemm or interpreter were usually different individuals. We have full 


and particular regulations laid down for them, how they are relatively to 
deport the selves The reader was never, while he spoke, to lift his eyes 
from the book of the Law, and the meturyeman was never, while he spoke, 
to look on it. If the reader lifted his eyes and spoke from memory, the 
people might not recognize the words to be those of the Law of the Lord ; 
whereas if the interpreter had his eyes on the book of the Law while he 
spoke, the people might be prone to give that reverence to his translation 
which was only to be given to the written law. The very tone in which the 
Law was to be read and the Targum given was also prescribed. In order 
that too great a strain should not be put on the memory of the meturgeman, 
the reader in reading the Law paused at the end of every verse, in order that 
the Targum might be recited. These verses of the prophets were read at a 
stretch before the Aramaic version of them was given. Regulations were 
also laid down as to the character of the version to be given. In certain 
cases too literal an interpretation was as great a fault as one too free ; certain 
passages, indeed, were not to be translated atall. All this tended to produce 
a traditional interpretation which would be handed down from generation to 
generation. 

1 Hebrew was still spoken, in all probability, in some parts of Palestine till long after 


} 


There are Hebrew inscriptions in Phcenicia which late as late as Alexander the Great. 
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The character of the men chosen for the office of meturgeman tended 


to this also. A man not distinguished for learning or social position was 
employed at a small salary to act as meturgeman. As he was required to be 
fifty years old before he could be thus employed, he would have heard the 
Law repeated some fifteen times in the regular synagogue readings, accom 
panied on each occasion by the Aramaic rendering. So it was but natural 
that what he had heard so often would be repeated by him with as little 
variation as possible; the old version of his predecessors had afforded 
satisfaction, any novelty might be resented and his position and salary 
endangered. In such matters changes are not welcomed. We know the 
opposition the Revised Version of the Scripture met with among oufselves 
when it was published. We know also how the African Church resented 
the changes introduced by Jerome into the Latin Psalter. More sacred than 
even the Psalter to the ears of an African Christian was the Law in th 
ears of a Jew. The introduction of a version to which they were un- 
accustomed would have been resented by the worshippers in the synagogue 
as akin to blasphemy. Moreover, there are traces that the Targum or 
Aramaic version was regarded as in a manner fixed long before even the 
earliest Targums were committed to writing. That our Lord quoted on the 
cross the 22nd Psalm in the Aramaic version rather than the Hebrew or the 
Greek seems to confirm this view. 

We know among ourselves how those who use ertempore prayers are 
prone to get into ste reotyped forms of expression, and how these pbrases 
have been an inheritance from fathers and pastors of previous generations 
The fortn of question and address used in Scotch Presbyterian churches at 
baptisms has only recently been committed to writing, and it has varied 
little probably for many generations. One effect of this traditionalism must 
be noted. When changes are introduced, archaic forms of speech are preferred 
to those in actual use, as any one will admit who has heard a Scotch servic« 
with its extempore prayers. Where memory is allowed to have play we have 
often wonderfully exact transmission even when the meaning of the terms 
has been lost. As, for instance, in the counting of a score of sheep in the 
Cheviots, a scheme of numerals is used which, deformed and altered as they 
are, are yet recognizable enough to be traced to a Celtic origin. Meantime 
those that use them attach no numerical meaning to the individual terms. 
Our traditional ballads represent a similar process 

When, then, were these Targums committed to writing? It seems 
difficult to fix decisively. Some have maintained that the Targum of Onkelos 
was committed to writing as early as the days of our Lord; others have put 
it as late as the sixth century. The evidence for either of these extreme 
positions may be regarded as scarcely bearing out the conclusions arrived at. 
A fair middle position would be to date Onkelos at approximately a.p. 200, 
and Jonathan at 250; the Aramaic really being much older, probably, taking 
it all in all, dating back te B.c. 100. Let us, however, put it approximately 


—the Aramaic was in use at the tifme of our Lord. We may then regard the 
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Aramaic of the Targums as being about a century and a half more recent 
than that of Daniel, on the hypothesis that the critical date is accurate. 

We have seen that the Aramaic of Daniel and that of Ezra is practically 
one. Ezra is dated by Konig b.c. 300; the portions of which it is composed 
would be put much earlier by Canon Driver. If we date these at 400 B.c. at 
the latest, we feel that we are not unduly straining the Canon’s words. If 
that be the approximate date, then, between Daniel and Ezra, there have 
elapsed two centuries and something like a half, and in the other direction 
one century and a half. We shall expect more change between Daniel and 
Ezra than between Daniel and the Targums. Further, if we remember that 
there was practically no difference between the Aramaic of Ezra and that of 
Daniel, we shall expect to find no difference between Biblical Chaldee and 
that of the Targuims. 

But in the evolution of a language events are much more potent than 
mere passage of time. We need only to refer to the change wrought in 
English by the Norman Conquest and then by the Reformation, a century 
at these two points counting for more in the way of change than three 
centuries at any other time. Now just such a catastrophe occurred in the 
history of South-Western Asia between 400 B.c. and 168 B.c.—the date of 
the Aramaic of Ezra and the critical date of Daniel. Alexander the Great 
gained the battle of Issus and overthrew the Persian Empire. What 
followed was the almost instant Hellenization of South-western \sia. There 
had been for long before a preparation for this going on in the presence of 
numerous Greek mercenaries. In Egypt this began long before the rise of 
the Babylonian Empire. Nebuchadnezzar seems to have had Greek 
mercenaries in his pay, as we learn from the fact that the brother of Alezus 
was in his service, and all the later Persian monarchs had Greeks in their 
pay. With this preparation the effect of Alexander’s conquest was the 
Hellenization, as we have said, of South-Western Asia. Syria and Palestine 
possibly had been less afiected by these preparatory influences, but, never- 
theless, after Alexander's conquest they quickly became affected by Greek. 
We have some account of matters from the books of the Maccabees and 
from Josephus, and we learn how many of the Jews, and to how great an 
extent, adopted Greek names and manners. One has only to glance over 
the names of men prominent in Jewish history before the time of the 
Maccabees to note how large was the number of those who bore Greek names 

Jason, Menelaus, Lysimachus. We know by the time of our Lord 
that practically all the inhabitants of Palestine had Greek as a secondary 
language—if Professor Roberts is to be trusted, Greek was more used than 
Aramaic. We shall expect then a vastly greater difference between the 
Chaldee of Ezra and that of Daniel than between the Chaldee of Daniel and 
that of the Targums.! 

1 It may, however, be asserted that the Roman Conquest intervened between the critical 


Rome produced little social and, practically, no 
iguistic effect on South-Western Asia. The Roman influence was merely a continuance of 


ige of Daniel and that of the Targums. But 





the Greek, for the Romans admitted their inferiority in matters of culture to the Greeks. 
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What is the real state of the matters? Let us take the rather 


mechanical test of vocabulary. The verses in the ¢ haldee portion of Dar iel 


are 199, the words 479: out of 190 verses taken somewhat at random in 


Onkelos, containing 474 words, only «33 were Biblical, only 172 in common 


with Daniel ; out of 174 verses in Jonathan ben Uzziel, and 454 words, only 
166 were Biblical, only 153 of those in Daniel. 

We admit that difference of subject has a great deal to do with this 
difference of vocabulary, yet some of the words are indicative of relative age 
The first characteristic which strikes a student who has passed from the 
study of Biblical Aramaic to that of the Targums is the presence of M—the 
sign of the accusative. This occurs only in one doubtful case,’ in Dat. iii 12, 
whereas it is frequent both in Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel.2. The next 
thing that must strike him is the name given to God In Biblical Aramai 
God is always called 7?8, but in the Targums we find very frequently °° 
This is the representative of the sacred covenant name 1, but is not merely 
ised to translate it, as may be seen by the first verse of Genesis in Onkelos 

as for that matter also in the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan and the 
Jerusalem Targum.’ In the Talmud the name of God is usually avoided, and 
a paraphrase ised 


We have spoken of connectives as important in regard to the history of 


a language. The causative particle “X is very common in the Targums; in 
Biblical Aramaic it is unknown ; its place is occupied by ‘7 73? 72, which at 


least is not common in the Targums Every reader of Biblical Hebrew 
knows how frequently the verbal particle &* occurs in the Targums; as 
frequent is 8, which does not occur in Biblical Chaldee ; instead, we have 
‘TN. The negative of thisin Daniel and Ezra is “T8"S?; in the Targums the 
most frequent form is the contracted *7. In Biblical Aramaic the con- 
ditional particle, 17, ‘if, occurs thirteen times, and is the only word for 
this. This does not occur in the Targums; instead, there is generally ‘S, 
marked by Levy as contracted from |*8. Closely connected with this is 17? 
‘*therefore,’’ which, occurring in Biblical Aramaic, does not occur in the 
largums. 


1 


The pronouns may be referred to: 


7 


' , the relative, is always written 
enum in Biblical Aramaic, never 7, which is frequent in the Targums I 


-* 


Biblical Aramaic the usual first personal pronoun singular is 728; only twice is 





it NIN; in the Targums 738 does not occur. The plural is 83738 (once 75758 
Ezra iv. 16 Phis form occurs but comparatively rarely in the Targums 
more co! yn is #28 or 8292. The second personal pronoun singular in 


or oe we a 
Biblical Aramaic is 438, in the Targums it is 48 most commonly—Levy 


only gives four references for 738; the plural in Biblical Aramaic is (738, 
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whereas in the Targums it is FS invariably. We need not occupy any 
more space in regard to pronouns; those we have considered show very 
considerable differences between the Biblical Aramaic and that of the 
Targums. 

We must glance at the differences in verbal forms. In Biblical Aramaic 
the verbs that in the Aramaic of the Targums are ®? are all 7°. The Aphel 
of Targumic verbs becomes Haphel, the characteristic 7 being carried through 
the whole flexion. Instead of the Ittaphai, the passive of the Aphel, the 
Huphal occurs. So also there is Hithpeel, instead of Ithpeel, and Hith- 
paal, instead of the Ithpaal.! Mr. Bevan dismisses this merely as a case of 
orthography. For our part, we always thought that when a Cockney dropped 
his h’s, it was more than a question of orthography 

Mr. Bevan says, ‘In reality, the difference between the Aramaic of the 
Bible and that of the Targums is not greater than the difference between 
the English of Shakespeare and that of Pope, or between the French of 
Calvin and that of Bossuet, yet in these cases the interval of time amounts 
to little more than acentury Had he said William Morris instead of Pope, 
and Renan instead of Bossuet, his statement would have been equally true, 
simply because both English and French had, in the days of Shakespeare 
and Calvin, passed out of the stage of youth into that of maturity. But we 
think the difference is in reality much greater. We regard yborne and 

bounde and such Chaucerian forms as evidence of their antiquity. Should not 
these 7 forms be equally proof of superior age? There is, in reality, no 
difference between the Chaldee of Ezra and that of Daniel, although there is 
something like a couple of centuries between them, if critics are right, yet in 
another couple of centuries very important changes have occurred both in 
grammar and vocabulary. In short, five hundred years of difference more 
represents the real state of matters between the Aramaic of Daniel and that 
of the Targuins than one hundred. 

The question of the Palmyrene inscriptions must be deferred. 


There ‘ ase of the Aphel and one of the Ithpaal, whereas there are forty cases of 
Haphal and seventeen of Hithpaal and Hithpeel, and seven cases of Hup| 
[he reader is recommended on this subject to study Rev. Mr. McGill's Note to the 
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VESTCOTT AND HORT TEXT OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT TESTED BY ITS RESULTS. 


Davip Brows, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


I] 


In my last paper I gave four examples of the tendency of textual critics 


engrossed with textual evidence, to make this to be the sol 


arbiter between 
conflicting readings 


no matter whether what they adopt makes sense or not ; 


whether the sense the reading yit lds is consistent with the context, or 
in the teeth of it; whether that sense is one reasonable in itself and congruous 
in the circumstances of the case, or not. This is doing us injustice, they will 
Say. We admit the nec Ssity of attending to every kind ¢ f evidence, internal 
as well as external; not only to what the copyists might be expected to 
write, but to what the writer himself might be expected in the case to say 
Yes, but what I complain of, and with good ground—as I have shown, and 
intend now further to show— is that you do not act upon it 


Master, W 
Why askest 


i thou wiltenter, &c. 


This dialogue is recorded in each of the first three Gospels 
second and third in identical terms; but on comparing these narratives with 
that of the first (Matthew's), the first thing that strikes one is that both 
ways of it cannot be right, and that no ingenuity can make the one consistent 
with the other. Meyer, in his Commentary, which the R. V. here follows, 
sees this clearly, and says we must choose betweer the two “ traditions, 
holding that one or other is certainly inaccurate. For himself, he is con- 
vinced that the only primitive form of the dialogue is that of Mark and Luke; 


but at the same time, on textual evidence, as the revised text of Matthew 
is the genuine text of his Gospel, he says that the form in which the man’s 
question is put in Matthew's text made it ne cessary to give to the answer a 
turn which betrays more a later moulding, under reflection, than the simplk 
rm which we find in Mark and Luke. 


in order to make the di: 


and direct primitive In other words, 
alogue self-consistent, the primitive and true form of 
it has been tampered with. Just look at it as it stands in the revised text. 
First of all, the word ‘‘Good"’ before ‘‘ Master’ had to be left out, because 
in this reading the man is not rebuked for calling Jesus ‘‘ Good. The text 
then goes on intelligib I 


ough with the man’s question, as to what good 
ng he was to do to get eternal life. 


1) 


But instead of the proper answer 
- 
next, he is rebuked for asking another 


uO! 


+ neetion can 
1L Question ¢ 


question—a 
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question he had not asked—about ‘‘ that which is good” ; and to that ques- 


tion he gets an astounding answer, that ‘‘ One there is who is good.” Such 
a truism to every Jew—viewed as a conceivable speech of our Lord to any 
xious inquirer about eternal life, especially one whose question implied 


nothing about such a piece of information, speaks its own condemnation, no 


matter by what textual authority supported 
But the case against this reading is not complete till we come to what 
ws: ‘ But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.”” Up 
to this stage our Lord had given no answer to the man’s question about 


eternal life He had only challenged him for calling Him ‘ Good” 

used as a complimentary title. But, according to the revised text, the 
challenge was for asking Him a question he had not asked. Anyhow, it is 
only now that Jesus proceeds to answer the question he did ask. The word 


makes that quite clear, as if He had sald, ‘* But now to your question 
| : l 


I am indebted for this hint to Fritzsche, in his scholarly 

this Gospel. His criticism on this reading is so good that 
it in full to some advantage 

There are several ways of accounting for the absence of the word ‘‘Good”’ 

so many ancient authorities. One is that it may have been dropped out of 

pies by hasty copyists; and it is admitted that so early 

second century such did take place. But this to me is unsatisfactory. 

hat the identity between the second and third Gospels 

or the repetition in one Gospel of what is con- 


in another. For that will not apply here. The case 


very early co 


second and third Gospels the dialogue reads perfectly 
hly congruous with our Lord's way of meeting sincere inquirers, 


it is ineredibly inept, not to say apropos of 


that this is one of the cases in which the text has 

d to avoid what looks like an injurious reflection upon 

: rebuked this man for calling Him ‘‘ Good ”’ in so curt a style 

reads, that seems somewhat unreasonable, if not almost 

querulous, an e the reverse of all that we observe of Him in the Gospel 
history \nd that would of itself naturally lead to a question whether some 
slip on of the early copyists had not taken place, and then to an 
le read more worthily—as, for example, that the 


young ruler used, and for using which he was 


» been the ‘‘ good thing’’ he was asking to know. 

t part of our Lord’s reply might seem not so inapposite, what- 
» thought of the rest of it. Be this as it may, our Lord’s reply, 
he received text, so far from taking up the youth too sharply, 
k, is, I believe, eminently suggestive. The young man 

espectful and complimentary, as one man would be in addressing 
hom he looked up. But our Lord, by the very abruptness of 


lis challenge for applying such an epithet to Him, and then pointing him to 
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the Supreme Goodness, would raise his thoughts indirectly (as in several othe 


places) to a view of Himself, as standing mysteriously a/one among men 


What do these ‘‘ many ancient authorities’’ make the writer of this 
Gospel say? Why, that while our Lord was still hanging alive upon the 
cross, and writhing in the ayonies of crucifixion, the Roman centurion who 
superintended the execution, and one who was so far from being afi inc 
ferent spectator of the scene, that when he heard the exultant cry of the 
Crucified One, ‘ /t is finished,’ he could not help exclaiming, ‘ Truly this 
was the Son of God this awe-struck officer suffered a bystander to break 
through the cordon of soldiers, and perpetrate an attack of brutal and 


But what is stranger still, this spear-thrust into a living 


gratuitous cruelty g 


body (this reading says) had precisely the same effect as the spear-thrust of 


an soldier after His death had upon the dead body—an emission of 
water and blood. Still, if the same textual authorities which give us this 
absurd piece of information about our Lord before death had omitted to 
record the spear-thrust a/ter the death, and its outflow of water and blood, 
every one would have set it down as a mere case of t) pos ion, But the 
marvel is that the same authorities which give it in the wrong place in 
Matthew give it in John in it a Yet if we are to rely on the 


} 


textual authorities, rea tt ttest insomuch that the Revisers 


have said only the truth, that “ ny" of them so read. Perhaps it may 


ne to learn th } m is one of the Fathers who recognize 
this reading \t the san ime, if his works have been correctly transmitted 
to us (which is doubtful), it is hard to make out the view which he took of 
the transaction in his Homily on Matt. xxvii. 25, &c. For the Evangelist is 
made to tell us that before His death ** another with a spear opened his side,” on 
which Chrysostom exclaims, ‘‘ What more criminal, what more brutal, than to 


carry their madness to such a length, insulting even a dead / ”__from 
which you conclude that you have mistaken him, and that it 
soldier's spear-thrust that he is speaking of as so cruel an act. But presently 


you are undeceived; for he immediately goes on to the next (the 50th verse 
** And Jesus, when he had cried with a loud voice, gave up the ghost.” 

Meyer, in his note on this reading, says that, though supported by 
such weighty authorities, ‘it is clearly an inappropriate interpolation from 
John xix. 3, 4,”” adding the curious fact, that it was this interpolation which 
occasioned the error condemned by Clement V. in 1311, that Christ’s side 
was pierced while He was yet alive. 

In the Westcott and Hort Greek Testament this reading is given in the 
text, but with double brackets, which means that, in the judgment of the 


Editors, the original record has guffered interpolations in all extant non- 


aut! 
nal 
reje 
mal 
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Western texts. Just so: but what are those non-Western texts? Why, 
they are the very texts which they hold to be of primary authority. And if 
‘‘many ”' of such texts contain this reading, on what ground, I ask, do they 
themselves pronounce it ‘‘ an interpolation”? Beyond doubt, it is because 
of its inanifest incredibility ; in other words, on internal evidence, or what 
Ur. Hort calls ‘inherent improbability '’—but it is more than that. And if 
this is conceded, all I claim is, that other texts of like character shall have 
justice done to them. 

In Dr. Hort’s ‘‘ Notes on Select Readings ’’ there is a very long note 
giving a history of the presence and absence of this reading from the textual 


authorities, ending with two alternative explanations of its existence in so 


many ancient authorities, neither of which he is prepared to accept, to the 


rejection of the other. Enough for us that the information given us in the 
margin of the R.V. should act as a warning against making erternal evid- 


ence the sole arbiter in conflicting readings. 


(jad sinneth not; but he that is 


t 


t wicked one toucheth him not 


but he that was begotten of God keepeth him (atrév),”” &« 


This is a case in which to determine the true text by mere external 
evidence—even were it much more decisive than it is—is, I will not say to 
endanger Divine truth, but at least seriously to derange the New Testament 
expression of it. So much so, that I cannot view the reading of the R. V. with- 
out pain. For it ascribes to the Son of God what is not untrue, but never 
said but of the regenerate man-—that he was “ begotten of God.” The 
isage of the New Testament on this subject is full of interest, and pregnant 
with instruction of the deepest importance [ must, therefore, pray the 
eader’s attention to what follows. First, the phrase ‘‘ begotten of God’’ is 
a Johannean one. No fewer than seven times (without reckoning the 
present one) is it used in this Epistle—ii. 29; iii. 9, twice; iv. 7; v. 1, 
twice : and in the first clause of this verse of ours. Second, when Christians 
are said to be born of God, they are never called ‘“‘sons’’ (visor), but always 
‘‘ children (réxva) of God ’’—a nice distinction, unhappily lost sight of in the 
\. V., but carefully noted in the R. V.,—one of those numberless gains of the 
R. V. which it is a peculiar pleasure to me to call attention to, when con- 
strained to protest against such changes in the text as the present; improve 
ments which English-speaking students of the New Testament will yet come 
more and more to observe with gratitude. The first wary distinction of 
the term employed to express the relation of believers to God occurs in 
John i. 12, 13, ‘As mauy as received Him, to them gave He the right to 
become children (rexva) of God, which were horn (observe the word) not of 
blood . . . . but of God.” Still more striking, perhaps, is Romans viii. 14-16, 
where the word ‘sons’ and “ children” are each warily used to distinguish 
between “sons” by adoption (visor) and ‘ children” by regeneration (réxva) 
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“Ag n any as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons (view) of 
God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but y: 
received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit 
witnesseth with our spirit, that we are (réexva) children of God: and 
children, then heirs," &c.—-the word ‘‘ sons" being here warily changed to 
‘children,” because though adopted sons may be made heirs, children are their 
father’s born he hird, our Lord is never called the ‘‘ Child of God 
(TEeKvoV T , but ‘the Son of God ~ T. Gude His earthly parents, 
when at twelve years age they missed Him at Jerusalem, might call Hin 
by the endearing term * Child” (rexvov) in Luke 11. 48, as rightly rendered in 
the R.\ for since our Lord was certainly born or begotten Man of the 
blessed Virgin, the same word is used as for the birth of any man (yevopevos 
Luke i. 3 jut just as He is never called God's Child, evel 
God's he naked phrase, “ He that was begotten of God 
being the phi \ippropriated to designate regenerate men—is never 
used, o1 is warily avoided, in designating our Lord, but > august 


term, ‘‘the only begotten Son ju yeys wes, John i. 14, 18, i 16, 1s 
| John iv. 9) 


In the light of these facts of New Testament phraseology, who will 
readily believe that in this one passage the beloved disciple has gone clean 
off his wary phraseology, applying to the Son of God his customary designa- 
tion for regenerate men’ Do not one’s Christian instincts at once recoil 
from it? Those who, whatever admissions they make, practically look at 
nothing but external evidence in determining the true reading of any passage, 
will disregard all this, simply telling us that we have no right to dictate to 
an author how he ought to express himself, and that the textual evidence 


ought alone to decide what he did write. But those who hold themselves 


bound to pay some regard to the current phraseology of the New Testament, 
especially where it varies its form warily to express varying shades of the 
same idea—and most of all, when that phraseology and those varying forms 
are those of the same writer, and a writer whose style is evidently his own 
will insist that the external evidence shall be very strong indeed ere they can 
reconcile themselves to the reading of the R. V. here, confounding, as it does, 
the way in which regenerate men and the only 
described. 


begotten Son of God are 


But is the external evidence for this reading so overmastering? Well, 


that A and B should both have this reading is a strong point, for in disputed 
readings A usually goes with the bulk of the later MSS., and B with the few 
earlier ones. But, on the other hand, x, which in disputed readings usually 
goes with B, has here the received reading, and also a corrector of A. This 
pretty much equalizes the evidence, especially as three other Uncials 
(K L P) have the received reading. 


But, after all, the real question is, Were both readings not meant for the 
same pronoun ? For not only were breathings very rarely used in the oldest 
‘ al ° 7° . .* . 
Greek MSS., but in particular, Codex A, which is quoted as reading atrov, 
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has no breathings at all in the New Testament.! So that when A reads 
AYTON (atrov), it may just as well be atrov, ‘“ himself’ =éavrdyv, semet 
ipsum. And that it was actually so meant, I judge from the fact that the 
Fathers, both Greek and l.atin—-so far as I have observed—all took it in this 
sense. For example, Jerome: His words are ‘‘ generatio Dei conservat eum" 

-‘the generation of God preserveth him.’ This can only mean that the 
believer's own regenerate nature keeps him from sinning. This is exactly 
what our Epistle expresses in chap. iii. 9: ‘* Whosoever is born of God doeth 
no sin, because his seed abideth in him; and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.” Didymus, prior to Jerome, quotes the words of the Apostle 
thus “Sed qui natus est « De serval semet ipsum he that is born of 
God keepeth himse If. And Origen not only has the received reading, but 


comments upon it in that sens¢ 


ONE GOD, ONE SANCTUAR) IS WELLHAUSEN RIGHT? 
By Rev. W. L. Baxter, D.D. 
IIT. 


WE proceed now to the third (though it is historically the first) of the 
three classical embodiments of national sanctuary in Israel—the tabernacle, 
containing the ark of the covenant, erected by Moses in the wilderness. 
Wellhausen’s treatment of this branch of the subject is so astounding, 
in its utterly unsupported assumptions, and in its wholesale imputations of 
falsehood to the writers of Scripture, that we always feel a difficulty in 
realizing that he can expect his views to be soberly accepted by any student. 
Nothing in the whole of the Old Testament is more indubitably, more 
minutely, and more solemnly asserted and described than the erection of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. Next to the delivery of the Decalogue, it is the main 
outstanding event in Israel's first year of national emancipation. No less 
than thirteen entire chapters (Exod. xxv.-xxxi. and xxxv.-xl.) are devoted to 
a most circumstantial account of its contrivance and execution. Its precious 
materials, its cunning workers, its hearty contributors, its every division 
and curtain and vessel, its time in making, and its splendid inauguration, 
are all there most explicitly detailed. Its habitual journeying before the 
people, as their divine guide, from point to point in the wilderness, is 
narrated (Exod. xl. 36-38; Numb. x. 11-12 and 33-36). Its fixture by 
Joshua at the close of the conquest is briefly chronicled as a matter of 
course (Josh. xviii. 1). At the birth of Samuel, it is, equally as a matter of 


Scrivener, Introduction (3rd ed.), p. 416. 
* Tischendorf quotes Jerome’s words as evidence in favour of the revised text. But he 
has been misled by the word ewm, the nominative to whieh (generatio Dei) cannot be Christ, 


but. as I have said, the new ture which God has implants lin the man himse If. 
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course, referred to as standing where Joshua fixed it (1 Sam. ii. 22). When 
the temple is finished, the priests and Levites introduce it, amid unparalleled 
solemnity and rejoicing, into what is henceforth to be God's more permanent 
and hallowed dwelling (1 Kings viii. 4). If anything seems embedded 
immovably in the history of Jewish worship it is the giving of the divine 
pattern for the sanctuary and the elaborate execution thereof in the 
wilderness, ‘‘ as the Lord commande d Moses 

How does Wellhausen make all this square with his idea that a central 


sanctuary was never heard of till Josiah’s day? He again calmly repairs 


al 


to his armoury of bold assertion, and brings forth from it the following 
‘* The taben e rests ona j forica fict ae | so * HJYehrew tradition, 


even from the time of the judges and the first kings, for whic h the Mosaic 


tabernacle was, strictly speaking intended iows nothing at all about it 


39). That is to say, the most deliberate and cir urnstantial narrative in 

» Old Testament embodying a universal belief, for centuries before Christ, 
of the Jewish nation regarding their early worship, has been discove red in 
the nineteenth century to haye not one atom of truth in it from its first 
syllable to its last! No tabernacle ever existed. Neither Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, nor Solomon, ever set an eye on it. No board of it was ever 
shaped, and no bolt in it was ever driven. The whole edifice is a 
‘ fiction it is as much “the unsubstantial pageant of a dream” as 


} 


s divine dwellings on Olympus, or Bunyan's Significant Rooms in 


» house of Interpreter! 


How then did it come to be so earnestly and graphically related in the 


word of God Wellhausen can tell us at once. About a thousand years 
after the death of Moses, a band of literary conspirators came back from 
Babylon to Judea, and achieved the most daring and successful mis-narration 
of fact ch it ever entered into man’s heart to conceive. They had 
their ten } le to re-build and, th« ugh thev knew quite well there had been 
no central sanctuary in Israel till about thirty years before the exile, they 
thought it would look well, and would tend to glorify the history of their 
race, to pretend that, from their very birth as a nation, they had known, 
and acted on, the principle of One God, One Sanctuary. ‘The principle 
had become part of their very being that the one God had also but one place 
of worship p. 28 They felt ‘‘unable to think of religion without the 
one sanctuary” (p. 36). How then could they “think” of Moses as 
possessing a single grain of “ religion,’ seeing that he left this absolute 
fundamental of a unity of sanctuary utterly unrevealed to the tribes which 
he led? They felt a necessity laid upon them to hide the spiritual naked- 
ness of so illustrious a founder. And they decided that the surest and most 
glorious plan for effecting this would be to invent a fiction, and get it 
smuggled into their sacred oracles, that Moses knew quite well about a 
unity of sanctuary, and had, with utmost minuteness, at amazing cost, and 
under express divine guidance, superintended the construction of a central 

anctuary. which he caused to go before the tribes as their guide and glory 
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during the forty years in the wilderness, and which he left to accompany 
them into Canaan as the sure pledge of divine presence and divine protection. 
The captivity burned into their intellect the principle that ‘‘God has but one 
place of worship"; but it did not burn into their conscience the principle 
that God has but one standard of utterance, and that the standard of 
unerring truth,—that God has but one feeling for conscious deceivers, and 
that the feeling of utter abhorrence. The captivity left them free to write 
down, in God's name, with thousand-fold emphasis, the thing that is not : 
and, under some mysterious spell, the whole of their fellow countrymen, on 
the instant, and ever after, agreed to swallow the incomparable “ fiction,” 
and to make all ayes, till the Wellhausens arose, believe that a tabernacle, 
which no man ever gazed upon, was originally prescribed on Sinai, and 
became the most patient and loving achievement of all the camp of Israel 
in the first year of their emancipation 


We cannot resist quoting the title ascribed to the “ fiction,”’ and the 


character ascribed to its authors. The beautiful euphemism, by which the 


‘fiction "' is hallowed, is—* making the t mple portable ! ‘The temple is 
regarded as so indispensable, even for the troubled days of the wanderings 
before the settlement, that it is mde portable, and in the form of a tabernacle 
set up in the very beginning of things. For the truth is, that the tabernacle 
is the c py, not the prototype, of the temple at Jerusalem "’ (p. 37) Anda 
still finer touch is added, when the authors are characterized. They are 
‘‘the pious ones nay, emphatically, they are ‘‘on/y the pious ones” 
(p. 28)--further still, they are “those who had given themselves up, body and 
soul, to the reformation ideas” (p. 28). None but these could be found equal 
to such a deliberate and fatal poisoning of the very fountains of truth! ‘The 
rest of the nation, ‘‘ perhaps the majority, totally gave up the past ” (p. 28), 
and wandered away, with such remnants of common honesty as still clave 
to them, to be ‘‘ lost among the heathen ”’ (p. 28), and never attempted any 
utter falsification of the annals of their race. None but the “ pious,’’ and 
the ‘‘ body and soul”’ reformers, could lay sufficiently violent hands on truth, 
and multiply command after command in God's mouth for Moses, every 
syllable of which was ‘fiction.’ 

Every student of Wellhausen knows that we are not magnifying by a 
hair’s-breadth his frightful charge against certain writers of Scripture. He 
treats them, with coollest scorn, as deliberate and designing fabricators. 
The exile led them, instead of respecting and transmitting their national 
records, to ‘‘ treat in the freest possible manner, in accordance with their own 
ideas, the institutions of the bygone past” (p. 49); and he actually adds, 
‘For what reason does Chronicles stand in the canon at all, if not in order 
to teach us this’ (p. 49)’ A book “ stands in the canon ”’ for the express 
purpose of teaching free and wholesale unveracity to be permissible in the 
service of the God of truth! He describes their aim to be that of ‘‘ com- 
pletely altering the ancient history” (p. 36), and again “to idealise the past 
to their hearts’ content” (p. 38). Instead of giving the true Mosaic 
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legislation, they devote themselves to its “ artificial and ideal repristination 
(p. 38). To call a spade a spade does not seem to be “scientific "; so, 
instead of free forgery, let us speak of ‘‘ artificial repristinatio: 

But it is time to ask, where are the overwhelming proofs of such a 


charge They ought to be like bars of adamant, but, instead, we find them 


rope s ol sand. 
} 


1. Wellhausen is again in the position ‘of not having a single direct 


statement from any writer, sacred or profane, in support of his « xtraordinary 
view The tabernacle is nowhere pronounced a “fiction We have 


nowhere a description of Mosaic worship, from which the tabernacle is con- 
spicuous by its absence No historian, nor prophet, nor psalmist throws 
the slightest positive discredit upon it. A New Testament writer treats it 
as indubitably historical, and regards it (Heb. ix.) as a carefully constructed 
type of our divine redemption. The conspirators who essayed its imaginary 
erection, are altogether unknown and unreferred to. It is well thus to make 
manifest the utter absence of positive support which Wellhausen has to face 

} r, in the very awkward position of having to admit 
that one st essential part of the alleged ‘ fiction "’ is undeniably true. 


Che most important content of the tabernacle was the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord in its most holy place. Wellhausen cannot get rid of the anti 


knowledges there is ‘‘ early testimony (p. 45) for 


quity of tl 
it: nay, dui that it ‘“‘had a certain right to be considered the one 
venuine Mosaic sanctuary ’ In this he only follows Kuenen, who 


describes Moses aS * 3 $ pj the ark t he Isras 


s centra sunctuary ”’ (Be q. 


} 
; 


of Israel, Vol. 1. p. 200), Centrality of worship from the first is inseparable 
from the acknowledged existence of the ark No family, not even any 
tribe, in Israel could construct arks for themselves: there was but one ark, 
recognized and unrivalled, the symbol alike of the unity of the nation, and 
of the unity of their God and their worship. While the ark remains, there- 
fore, what better is Wellhausen, though he could “ idealize "’ the tabernacle? 
He has only stripped off the clothes and left the living body 


he has only 
thrown away the husk, and left untouched the kernel. No 


‘ artificial re- 
pristination " will get rid of the ark: it stands “ pristine" before all his 
sophistry, and by its grand “ pristination,”” it knocks his whole theory to 
pieces. 

We would add that while Wellhausen treats as “ fiction’ the minute 
account of the construction of the ark which Scripture gives, he cannot give 


the least clue as to its true construction. He cannot tell in what place, nor 


in what year, nor by what hands it was fashioned, nor what strange cireum- 
stances induced all the tribes to a common acknowl dgment of such a mystic 


and all-binding symbol. How could such a fundamental marvel drop out 
of history? 


3. We have an express historic aflirmation of the existence of the taber- 
nacle in 1 Sam. il. 22. If that one verse stands, Wellhausen’s “ whole 


position’ is annihilated. But he says it is ‘‘ badly attested,” and ‘* open 


to 
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to suspicion’ (p. 41), and he therefore declares it ‘‘ an interpolation” 
(p. 43). The Revisers of the English Version not only regard the verse as 
genuine, but do not even introduce a marginal doubt of its genuineness. The 
\merican Revisers concur with them in accepting the verse. <A verse, thus 
amply attested by the scholarship of the day, must be suppressed, else 
Wellhausen has no case. Surely this may show the perilous self-confidence 
of his ‘* science.” 

4. We have an equally express testimony to the existence of the taber 
nacle or tent of meeting in 1 Kings vill. 4, where its introduction into 
Solomon's temple is mentioned, ‘‘ And they brought up the ark of the Lord, 
and the tent ol meeting, ar i all the holy vessels that were in the Tent; even 
these did the priests and Levites bring up.’ The risky and capricious 
character of Wellhausen’s ‘ science is well illustrated by his handling of 
this verse. There are two references to ‘‘ the Tent” in the earlier chapters 
of | Kings: ‘* And Zadok the priest took the horn of oil out of the Tent, 
ind anointed Solomnon”’ (1 Kings i. 39): ‘* And Joab fled into the Tent of 
the Lord, and caught hold on the horns of the altar’ (1 Kings ii. 28). 
Here are what Wallhausen regards (pp. 45, 44) as two absolutely conclusive 
arguments in regard to these three quotations from 1 Kings. (a) ‘ The 
lent of meetin: in the the same as ‘‘the Tent” in i. 39, and 
‘‘the Tent he Lord” in ii. 28; and, as the Tent in the two latter 
quotations CC l ; the te miporary covering for the ark which David 
erected on Zion, ther e the reference in viii. 4 must be to David's 
temporary structure also. (+) If the Tent in viii. 4 refers to the Mosaic 
tabernacle, th t is out of all harmony with the context, and must be 
discarded an interpol; \re these arguments cogent ? 

(l) What essit there for the Tent being tne same in all these 
quotations » thin s the same, but we demur to its being 
necessarily There is an interval of eleven years between the event 
in viii 4, and the events in i. 39 and ii. 28. It is quite conceivable the 
writer mig have occasion to refer to different tents at such different 
periods. 

(2) The tent in i. 39 and ii, 28 is neither necessarily nor probably 
David's Zion tent. Where are we ever told that the holy anointing oil of 
i, 39 was stored up in the tent which stood on Zion during the last year or 
two of David's life? Where are we ever told that the central altar, to 
whose horns the homicide might flee, as in ii. 28, was transferred to that 
Zion tent? The overwhelming probability, in both cases, is that the 
Mosaic tabernacle is meant. If so, then, on Wellhausen’s own premises, 
the tent in viii. 4 must, d@ fortissimo, be the Mosaic tabernacle also! Only 
thus can his contextual harmony be secured 

(3) The statement in viii. 4, that ‘“‘ they brought up the ark of the Lord, 
and the tent of meeting, and all the holy vessels that were in the Tent,” 
seems most naturally interpreted by regarding the ark and the tent as 


brought up from different localities (the one~-from Zion, the other from 
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Gibeon) ; else the ark should not have had first and separate mention, but 
might have been regarded as a content of the tent, being one of its “ holy 
vessels It is thus treated, when the construction of all bas been narrated 
in Exod. xl. 2, and 17-18 

(4) Wellhausen freely acknowledges that the 


4 


expression, ‘* tent of 
neeting,”” in viii. 4, is most inapplicable to David's tent, and naturally 


suggests the Mosaic tabernacle. 
Keeping these four comments in view, it will be seen how utterly 


insecure is Wellhausen's assumption that the tent in i. 39, and ii. 25 must 


be David's tent, and how unwarranted is his imperious dictum that viii. 4 


must be rejected as an interpolation (nd yet, if viii. 4 be no interpolktion, 
his ‘‘ whole position " is again blown away like a cobweb 
5. We saw how Wellhausen could invent imaginary centres of worship 


as rivals for Shiloh ; so we find also he can invent imaginary receptacles for 
the ark as rivals to the tabernacle. He quotes God's words through Nathan, 
to David: “I have not dwelt in an house since the day that I brought up 


Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a 
tent and in atabernacle’ (2 Sam. vil. 6), and comments thus: ‘‘ As David's 
tent does not date back to the Exodus, Nathan is 1 


1 iS 


the children of Israel out of 


ecessarily speaking of 


changing tents and dwellings” (p. 45): and again ‘‘ The ark has not as its 


correlate a single definite sacred tent of state, but is qui 


jea ts abode, but never had any 
particularly fine o1 (p. 45) Compare Wellhausen’s c 


} 


Nathan's original, and it will be at one 


shelter it enjoys -has frequently chan 


inmentary with 
seen what a huge addition the 
critic foists into the prophet’s words. Nathan speaks of ‘a te: 


‘ 
i e U 


it, and of 


“a ts nacle Wellhausen pluralizes this into “ changing tents,” and 


‘frequent abodes There is not an atom of suggestion from Nathan 
God had even once “changed his tent’ in the whole period from Moses to 
David; nor does he give the least hint whether the one tent was ‘ parti 
cularly fine" or not 

Be it added that, after thus inventing these langing tents,’” Well- 
hausen cannot produce the slightest reference to any one of them from all 
the historical writers on whom he would fain rely He makes no pretence 
to have discovered a solitary reference tothem. May we not, therefore, retort 
on him his own daring words, and say, *‘ Wellhause1 


1's changing tents rest 


on an /historica ict ia ‘* Hebret tradition kn noth } t 


‘ ng ata about 
them ’"’ Is it not fair to urge that. if he can | 


1old to the reality of these 


‘changing tents,” though they are not once referred to, it is just as possible 
to hold to the reality of the Mosaic tabs rnacle, even though it were (as we 
have shown it is far from being) equally unreferred to ? 

6. We saw also how Wellhausen could slip in evidence from Joshua, 
though apparently bent on ignoring him; we now find him doing the same 
with the Chronicler. When he cannot get his “ 


changing tents” acknow- 
ledged anywhere, he actually takes refuge in 1 Chronicles, and professes to 


have encountered there a veritable confirmation of his views. Nathan's 
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words are thus given in Chronicles; ‘(I have gone from tent to tent, and 
from (one) tabernacle (to another)” (1 Chron. xvii. 5). Wellhausen regards 
these words as implying a multiplicity of tents, and, therefore, eulogizes the 
Chronicler’s skill, and says of him, ‘‘ the reading of the parallel passage in 
1 Chron. xvii. 5, therefore, correctly interprets the sense’’ (p. 45). But, in 
the first place, these words do not imply a plurality of ‘‘ changing tents ”’ ; 
if they did, Wellhausen must hold that a series of tents were simultaneously 
pitched at convenient distances through the wilderness, and that the 
Deity then walked, like a magnified human being, from the one tent to the 
the others in successjon, in the presence of all Israel. The language is the 
language of metaphor, and, to such an absurd literalization of it, it were 
enough to answer, ‘‘ When I was a child, | spake as a child.”’ The words, 
both in Kings and Chronicles, are most amply elucidated by the represen- 
tation of one tent or tabernacle for Jehovah, which was habitually carried 


before the people throughout their desert journeys, and which was 


1) 
I 


regularly pitched as (metaphorically) Jehovah's ‘“‘resting-place"’ at every spot 
where the people halted. How would Wellhausen answer if we insisted on 
literalizing the language of Kings ‘‘ from the day that I brought up the 


r 
a4 


children of Israel out of Kg 


ypt even to this day, I have walked in a tent,” 
and maintained that Jehovah had been engaged in one un-halting walk, 
with no wilderness or other rests, from the Exodus to the ‘‘this day ” of 
Nathan ” 

But, leaving such puerility, our further remark is that Wellhausen is 
debarred, by his own re-iterated verdicts, from seeking responsible evidence 
from the Chronicle He treats him as a deliberate fabricator, who was 
quite un-trammelled by truth in what he wrote, and whose aim was the 
‘completely ering the ancient history.”” He even asks, ‘* For what reason 
does Chronicles stand in the canon at all, if not in order to teach us this?” 
(p. 49). And yet, when he cannot get a solitary rag elsewhere to cover the 
nakedness of his ‘‘ changing tents,” he suddenly throws a garment of credi- 
bility around the Chronicler, and walks arm-in-arm with him as “ Correct 
Interpreter!" We do not deny that this may be ‘ science,” but it is surely 
the “science "’ of facing both ways, or of blowing hot and cold, at one and 
the same instant of time. We have urged that Wellhausen does not ‘“ cor- 
rectly interpret’ the Chronicler; and we have urged further that, even 
though he could achieve a “ correct interpretation ”’ of him, he is barred from 
founding on it as veritable history. 

7. This seems the most appropriate place for showing that the existence 
and notoriety of the tabernacle, as first built by Moses, and as still known 
and honoured by David and Solomon, are most expressly asserted in the 
books of Chronicles. The anthor describes David as leaving ‘‘ Zadok the 
priest, and his brethren the priests, before the tabernacle of the Lord im the 
high place that was in Gibeon” (1 Chron. xvi. 39). When David sacrifices 
on the threshing-floor of Ornan, the author excuses him, ‘‘ For the tabernacle 
of the Lord, which Moses made in the wilderness, and the altar of burnt 
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offering, were at that time in the high place at Gibeon. But David could 
not go before it to inquire of God, for he was afraid because of the sword of 
the angel of the Lord” (1 Chron. xxi. 29-30). At the outset of Solomon's 
reign, it is said of him, ‘‘So Solomon, and all the congregation with him, 
went to the high place that was at Gibeon; for there was the tent of meeting 
of God, which Moses the servant of the Lord had made in the wilderness" 
2 Chron. 1. 3). If one wants t e a string of lame and inconclusive 

omments, set off with an air of calm infallibility, let him read what 
Wellhausen says (pp. 40-41) of the above three quotations. 

(a) He first, by a strange freak, fixes on the third quotation, and trans- 
forms it into the t, calling it ‘‘the point from which it (the history) 
starts '' (p. 40 submit that the days of David preceded the days of 
Solomon, and that, if the three quotations are to be bracketed as a con- 
tinuous ‘‘history,”’ then the “start” is with what is said of Zadok n 
1 Chron. xvi. 39—-else the history ‘* starts,’’ and then travels backwards 

(6) He further declares that, in that third quotation, ‘‘ the Chronicler 
designates the tabernacle at Gibeo by the name of Bamah,”’ or * high 
place "’ (p. 40) \ moment's glance at the quotation will show that ‘ the 
Chronicler ’’ does no such thing he deseribes the tabernacle as located on 
the high place at Gibeon; but he does not describe it as itself constituting a 
high place. This, therefore, which he magmioquently calls a contradictio in 
adjecto is only a contradictio in Germano intellectu. When it is said ‘ there 
is by the sheep gate a pool,” the pool is not thereby “ designated "’ a gate 
When it is said “the ark rested on Ararat,” the ark is not thereby 
‘designated"’ a mountain. This may seem childish, but it is rendered 
necessary by the fact that the narrative is said to be “ particularly” (p. 40) 
discredited by the cl arge we are rebutting 

(c) He also declares that the third quotation ‘tis in contradiction 
(p. 40), with the following: ‘‘ Only the people sacrificed in the high places, 
because there was no house built for the name of the Lord until thos« days 
And Solomon loved the Lord, walking in the statutes of David his father: 
only he sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places. And the king went 
to Gibeon to sacrifice there ; for that was the great high place: a thousand 
burnt offerings did Solomcn offer upon chat altar” (1 Kings iii. 2-4). There 
is not the slightest ‘‘ contradiction " between the two narratives; they may 
be explanatory, or supplementary, of each other, but they are, to no extent, 
‘contradictory.’ The writer in Kings shows that, while high places, 
abounded through the land, there was something associated with Gibeon 
which gave it signal pre-eminence over them all, entitling it to be styled 
‘the areat high place,” and that it was for that reason that Solomon chose 
Gibeon for the solemn national gathering and sacrifice, which inaugurate his 
reign. Whence this strange, and evidently universally acknowledged, pre- 


eminence of Gibeon’ What more natural explanation (indeed, any other is 
hardly conceivable) than that which the supplement in Chronicles suggests, 


viz., that the Mosaic tabernacle, th® once honoured workmanship and glory 
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of all the tribes, was there, with the great national altar of burnt offering 


) 


beside it? The writer in Kings leaves the reason for the asserted pre- 
eminence of Gibeon un-detailed ; but that some strong reason existed, his 
words unmistakably imply. Reject the explanation in Chronicles, and what 


) 


other is forthcoming? Both narratives are naturally and exhaustively 
represented by the statement that Solomon sacrificed upon the brazen altar 
which was before the Mosaic tabernacle, which tabernacle was then, and 
had for some time been, located on the high place at Gibeon. There is a 
very satisfying harmony between the narratives: to talk of inevitable 
‘* contradiction" between them is criticism run wild. 

Without a shadow of proof, and entirely out of the depths of his own 
subjectivity, Wellhausen declares (p. 41) that the reference to the Mosaic 
tabernacle in the third quotation must be an interpolation. It is just the 
Chronicler at his old tricks again : he fancied it would look well to make “ the 
young and pious Solomon " (p. 41) offer worship at the proper legal centre, 
and so he invents a Mosaic tabernacle, and deliberately foists the “ fiction "’ 
into the text; but he knows quite well the tabernacle never existed, and it 
would be idle to attach the slightest credit to his words. Further down, he 
treats the Chronicler to a general and unmitigated re pudiation, by declaring 
that his history ‘tought to be le/t ogether out of account where the object is 
to ascertain what was the real and genuine tradition” ! (p. 41) Yet this is 
the same critic who we have just seen is ready to pat the Chronicler on the 
back, and call bim ‘‘ Correct Interpreter,” when he wants some imaginary 
acknowledgment of his ‘‘ changing tents If he could be ‘‘ correct "’ about 
these tents why might he not also be * correct about the reason why 

that was the great high place 

Wellhausen then fells the three quotations by a colmmon blow as 
follows: ‘** Along with 2 Chron. i. 3 seq. also fall the two other statements 


(1 Chron. xvi. 39, xxi. 29), both of which are dependent on that leading 


passage, as is clearly revealed by the recurring phrase, the Bamah of Gibeon ”’ 


(p. 41 We have already adverted to the retrograde style of writing history 
which makes statements in first ¢ bronicles * dependent on a statement 
occurring, several chapters subsequently, in second Chronicles; and we 
cannot, by any stretch of imagination, see why ‘‘the recurring phrase, the 
Bamah of Gibeon,” should have the least effect in making the first two state- 
ments ‘* dependent” on the third as “leading”: if it entailed any sub- 
ordination, it would surely have made the second and third statements 
‘dependent’ on, and ampliative of, the first \lthough, therefore, the 
third statement were to “fall,” it is a ludicrous inconsequence to say that 
the first two statements must “ fall along with it. But we have shown that 
the third statement does not “ fall’’—Wellhausen utterly fails to weaken or 
overturn it: so the three statements are left “un-fallen’’ and incontrovertible, 
and they justify our declaring it the universal belief of the Jewish Church 
that the erection and long continuance of the Mosaic tabernacle were 
indisputable truisms. 
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8. The only other criticism we offer on Wellhausen’'s tabernacle romance hist« 


is that his doctrine of “ artificial repristination "’ is in glaring conflict with sean 


the anal: gy of the rest of Scripture He says the post-exilic writers were ‘a 
thoroughly aware of the dense ignorance of Moses, but they compassionated 


that ignorance, and covered it up from the knowledge of all future ages by a 


shov 
exill 
brilliant “ fiction, But that is not how the writers of Scripture generally yo he 1 


to work: if God's servants err, they record the error, instead of “ repris- proc 


tinating "’ it into faithfulness If Abraham tells lies, they are not ‘‘ repris 


tinated "’ into trutl If Jonah proves a coward, he is not ‘‘ repristinated 
into the e urageous prophet If Moses so dishonours God as to be kept out 
of Canaan, or if his brother makes an idol; if the twelve disciples are "filled 
with carnal Messianic views, or if the boldest of them denies with oaths his 
Blessed Master,—there is no “artificial repristination” for any of such 
shortcomings, but only a plain writing of them down, that they may be sad 
warhibys ever it to ‘‘him that thinketh he standeth. Is it only the 
post-exilics that must have perfect saints? If Moses was wandering for 
forty years through the wilderness, without * the faintest suspicion "' (p. 21) 
that a unity of sanctuary was fundamental, would we not expect his imper- 
fection to be plainly told, instead of its being, with incredible absurdity and 
astuteness, ** i ae a tabernacle? The names of the * repris 
tinators,”’ an ie motives they acted from, and the place of their assembly, 
and the circumstances in which they palmed their “ repristination ”’ off on 
all ‘the pious ones ” of their age, are utterly and absolutely unchronicled on 
any page of history. And yet, with domineering dogmatism, we are asked to 
accept that ‘ re pristination "as one of the surest facts of history 


We have dealt at considerable length with the acknowledged contra 


‘ 


diction between Wellhausen’s view and the three classical embodiments o 
unity of sanctuary, which are embedded in the historical Jewish Scriptures, 
as they have been handed down to us; and we have canvassed the considera- 
tions, on whose strength he asks us to put the belief of the nation, and the 
plainest historical statements, utterly aside 

There are other aspects of his theory, as enunciated in Chapter I., which 
may be mort briefly glanced at. Io one of these we shall devote the 
remainder of the present article 

\ grand display of Hvolution is always paraded as a signal characteristic 
and recommendation of Wellhausen’s views ; and undoubtedly this accounts 
for much of their popularity. What are we nowadays if we are not evolution- 


) 


ists? All law,all history,all science, must they not be passed through the evolu- 
tion crucible, and be shown to have risen from the small germ and beginning, 
through gradual and improving forms, to the complex and harmonious issue ? 
Is not the battle nine-tenths won, if we profess to show a regular gradation, 
a natural dependence, an appropriate culmination? This is what Wellhausen 
undertakes to show. In past ages, all readers of the Old Testament, 


including the Jews themselves, have been utterly misinterpreting Jewish 
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history ; they have been driving the cart before the horse, they have been 
treating the man as though he were the child, they have been founding 
he building on the copestone He will abolish such folly, and _ will 
show the history rising, by a pleasing sequence, from Mosaic gerins to post- 
exilic fulness. In especial, as regards the establishment of unity of sanctuary, 
he will show it as ‘‘a slow growth of time’’ (p. 17); he will ‘trace the 
process p. 17); and, in tracing it, he will*‘ distinguish several stages of 
development p. 17 

Now, we must beware of magnifying evolution over-much. It is a most 
real and noble discovery among processes throughout the universe without 
number. But we are not warranted in elevating our power to trace an 
evolution into an exclusive test of truth. If we see things, in nature or in 
history, with absolute plainness, we are not to disbelieve them merely 
because our finite vision cannot meantime trace an evolution in what we see. 
But this is not our answer to Wellhausen: we do not need to shelter in such 
an answer. Our answer is that there is not the slightest vestige of evolution 
in the pompous neo-history which he parades. If he will have that neo- 
history classed as evolutionary, it must be on the principle of lucus a non 


iucende for it Is &1¢ die 1 non ¢ lvendo. 


WHAT ARE THE Facts? 


Roughly speaking, Wellbausen may be said to be dealing with a 
period of a thousand years, from the Exodus to the Return from Babylon. 
The great fact which he labours to establish is that, during nine-tenths of 
that period (viz., from the Exodus to the times of Josiah), all Israel remained 


on an unvaryi ead level, so far as the knowledge of a unity of sanctuary 


was concerned! They made no progress—not even ‘‘a pious desire’’ for 


such progress existed—‘‘ throughout the whole of the earlier period of the 
history of Israel, the restriction of worship to a single selected place was 
unknown to any one even as a pious desire”’ (p. 22). With what more 
unmitigated emphasis could the slightest traces of evolution be denied? The 
above quotation refers to about nine centuries of the millennium with which 
Wellhausen deals, and it embraces ‘‘ the whole”’ of these nine centuries, and 
it allows no exception in regard to “ any one,” among all the twelve tribes, 
while these centuries were running; and it stigmatizes them as utterly 
unprogressive, and, therefore, utterly un-evolutionary! Men like Solomon 
and Hezekiah (whose centralizations are denied) remained as wn-evolved, and 
as devoted to multiplicity of altars, as any ‘“‘ nomad” around Sinai. Elijah, 
‘that great zealot for purity of worship” (p. 21), regarded the throwing 
down of the abounding altars, not as a pleasing adumbration of approaching 
unity, but ‘‘ as the height of wickedness ”’! (p. 21). 

2. What succeeded to this mighty monotony? Under Josiah, in 621 B.c., 
a forged Deuteronomy is suddenly sprung (in the name of Moses) on the 
nation, and, with marvellous rapidity and incredible docility, the free worship 
of nine centuries is all at once, and by the whole kingdom, thrown away for 
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centralized worship What no previous reformer foresaw or longed for, 
what Elijah deplored as ‘‘ the height of wickedness” (p. 21), what even 
Isaiah in the same century ‘‘ does not desire’’ (p. 46), but counteracts, is 
instantaneously installed as the height of piety, and as alone legal and desir 
able--and all this when a forger calls to it! Where here is the visible 
leavening of the centuries? where the ‘‘ slow growth of time’’ (p. 17), and 


f 


‘“‘the several stages of development” (p. 17), which Wellhausen in his opening 


} 


sentences bound himself to exhibit? By his own admission, the reformation 


by Josiah ‘‘ in every respect figures as a new first step upon a path until ther 


absolutely untrodden’ . 46 Is it possible to use language more expressly 
] £ | b 


cutting that reformation off from all natural gradation out of the past? In- 
stead of a ‘slow growth,” it resembles one of those cataclysms in nature of 
which the geologist is so jealous It is like some midnight coruscation, ren 
dering thick darkness visible, rather than an evolutionary light, ‘that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ 

3. How did the reformation by Josiah lead up to what followed it 
Only by the crab-like evolution of moving backwards. The midnight blaze 
goes out as suddenly as it flamed forth, and the darkness of the nine cen- 
turies reigns supreme again. A few years after Josiah’s death ‘ there are as 
many altars as towns in Judah" (p. 27). And by 586 B.c. there is nothing 
for it but to pack the unevolvable heretics off to Babylon. Is this cataclysm 
or evolution? The whole period, from the Exodus to the Captivity, is repre 
sented (as far as belief in unity of sanctuary is concerned) as a period of un- 
evolutionary darkness, broken only by a fitful gleam (from 621 B.c_ to 608 Buc.) 
of thirteen years 

4. How does evolution display itself on the return from Babylon”? 
Wellhausen seems completely to have forgotten for the moment that he is a 
pledged evolutionist when dealing with this stage; at all events, he uses 
language which seems expressly to exclude evolution. ‘‘ The new generation 
had no natural, but only an artificial, relation to the times of old”’ (p. 28). 
We thought the key to evolution was that each stage is linked by a “ natural,” 
and not by a merely “ artificial’’ or foreign or miraculous, bond to all the 
stages which preceded. He says the establishment of unity of sanctuary 
was effected by ‘‘a breach of historical continuity, than which it is impossible 
to conceive a greater’ (p. 28). We thought it was in “ historical continuity,” 
and not in the most violent ‘‘ breaches" of it, that evolution was to be 
traced. He says that to get the people to hallow only one place of worship 
‘“‘required a complete breaking off of the natural tradition of life, a total 
severance of all connection with inherited conditions” (p. 28). We thought 
that a faithful following out of “the natural tradition of life,’ and a due 
development of ‘‘inherited conditions,” were indispensable to evolution. He 
gives us no glimpse of the evolutionary workings in the people’s minds in 
Babylon regarding unity of sanctuary, he leaves them shrouded in 
darkness ; and he acknowledges that the unity, which they established on 
their return, was at diametric variance with (instead of being evolutionary 
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of) arrangements ‘* with which from ancestral times the holiest memories 


were associated "’ (p. 25). 

5. Apart from the foregoing specific absurdities in Wellhausen’s pre- 
tended evolution, we would urge, in general, that his view implies a radical 
mistake as to the inherent value of centralization of worship, and a con- 
sequent reversal of what might be a natural and seemly evolution in relation 
thereto. Centralization is not a mark of spiritual advancement to be pressed 
forward to, it is one of the “ beggarly elements” of Judaism, to be left 
further and further behind. Wellhausen’s whole romance is practically 
founded on the idea that to shut God’s worshippers up to one place of 
worship and sacrifice is a grand goal to have reached—a goal on whose 
attainment it was no labour lost to have expended the “ slow growths” of a 
thousand years. Nothing could be wider of the mark, nor more at variance 
both with common sense and Scripture. Centralization was one of the 
‘imperfections,’ one of the ‘signs for the time then present,” part of the 
‘“‘ yoke "’ which was bound around the necks of the Jews, from the moment 
that God first entered into His temporary nation il covenant with them. As 
such, it is embedded in what Wellhausen styles the Book of the Covenant 
from the first. It is “an altar,” and not a plurality of altars simultaneously, 
which that code sanctions ; and a common sanctuary is indispensable to its 
requirement that three times in the year all the males would have to present 
themselves, in united worship, before the Lord.  Centralization was 
established by God's own voice from Sinai, and not by an unknown forger 
in Josiah’s day. See in what a fantastic position Wellhausen’s interpre- 
tation of the book of the Covenant lands him as an evolutionist. He 
declares that that Book sanctions accepted sacrifice everywhere : there is no 
the worshipper may raise his altar where he pleases 
‘‘in every place ‘“—and God will record His name and bless him ; He, who 
is everywhere present, may be everywhere waited on with seemly sacrifice. 
But what is this except to realize the sublime truth which Jesus announced 
to the woman of Samaria, the coming of the day when, not on Zion, nor on 
Gerizim, but everywhere, where there are broken contrite spirits, He, who 
is a Spirit, may be worshipped in spirit and in truth? Wellhausen makes 
his evolution start from a practically perfect view of worship; he makes the 
‘‘nomads ” of the wilderness anticipate the liberty proclaimed by Jesus at 
Jacob's well. He does not show us the evolution of a germ of imperfect 
semi-materialist Jahve-worship, confined at first to some particular town or 
mountain, and, by a slow growth, expanding till it takes in all Palestine, 
and then all the world. Nay! the culmination of a true evolution begins in 
the desert, where the wanderers are quite aware of the worshipper’s freedom, 
and of the Deity’s omnipresence, as regards ‘‘ every place ’’—it takes long 
centuries of inscrutable evolving on the part of Judges, and Kings, and 
Prophets, before, in Josiah’s day, a stiff-necked nation can at last reach the 
germ, viz., that Jehovah can be acceptably worshipped in one place only. 
The accomplished author of the Preface (Professor Robertson Smith) 


restriction of places ; 
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promises us ‘‘the intense pleasure of following institutions and ideas in 
their growth "’ (p. ix.). Our feelings are certainly ‘‘ intense.’ 

We have urged that our power to trace an evolution must not be 
magnified into a necessary test of truth. But we urge, with equal con 
fidence, that Wellhausen’s pretended evolution is a fiasco. His theory is as 
much at variance with a natural and intelligible evolution, as it is contradic 
tory of the express -historical statements of the Jewish Scriptures 


7 be concluded 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 


THE PATTERN IN THE MOUNI 
I] 
THE COVENANTS 
By Kev. Proressorn W. Mituicax, D.D 


IN a previous paper upon this subject we have seen that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews distinctly mentions two covenants, properly so 
called, of God with Israel \nd we have further seen that, in speaking of 
the first, that is, the Sinaitic covenant, he presents it to us in a light quite 
different from that in which it is set before us by St. Paul. It is not a 
covenant Wearing out those who are under it with heavy bondage, so that 
they may learn to flee from it as from a prison-house to freedom, or as fron 
strict tutelage to independent manhood. It is a system largely realizing the 
promise made to Abraham, and conveying to Israel not a little at least of 
the privileges, the blessings, and the hopes of the Christian dispensation 
We have now, therefore, to turn to the point mentioned at the close of our 
last paper, and to ask 

3. Wherein lies the difference between the two covenants”? and what 
does the later supply that the earlier could not? Several particulars here 
claim our notice. 

(1) The writer of the epistle is thoroughly alive to the fact that there is 
a difference, and one altogether in favour of the later. His favourite desig 
nation for it is % Kaun) duaMjxy (vill. 8, ix. 15), not merely new in point of 
time, though it is this also (vea, xii. 24), but fresh and new in point of 
quality, ‘‘as set over against that which has seen service, the outworn, the 
exhausted, or marred through age" (Trench, Syn. of the N.T., § x.). It isa 
‘‘ better covenant ”’ (vil. 22, viii. 6), ‘* enacted upon better promises ”’ (viii. 6), 
and it is ‘eternal’ (xiii. 20), The way to God, which under it has been 
inaugurated for us, is always “fresh and living” (x. 20 The guilt of 
rejecting it is far greater than that of those who despised Moses’ law (ii. 1-4, 
x. 28, 29), while in one striking passage. reminding us more of the teaching 
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of St. Paul upon this point than any other passage of the epistle, the terror 


of Israel at the foot of Sinai when the Law was given is strongly contrasted 
with the rich fulness of blessing which Christian Israel enjoys (xii. 18-24). 
To fall back from the new covenant is always a sin of the most heinous dye ; 
it is even ‘to crucify the Son of God afresh, and to put Him to an open 
shame "’ (vi. 6). Upon this, however, it is needless to enlarge. 

(2) What are the grounds upon which the inferiority of the old covenant 
to the new is rested? There ought to be little difficulty in answering this 
question, so clearly, so frequently, and in so many different ways has the 
writer expressed himself upon it. In general it may be said that the 
difference lies, not in ideas essentially different, but in the stage to which 
these ideas had been brought. Under the old covenant men had not risen 
to such a point as to be able to comprehend more than the outward, the 
earthly, and the carnal. The inward, the heavenly, and the spiritual were 
strange to them. And this limitation of view applied to everything—to their 
views of God, of man, of sin, of holiness, and of hope. They needed to be 
taught, therefore, according to the elemen ary state In which they stood, 
and they were incapable of apprehending the deeper, truer, and more 
essential nature of things. Nothing, accordingly, is more worthy of our 
notice than the way in which all the arrangements of the Levitical economy 
are placed before us under this light. 


Let us look, e.g., at the tabernacle, in which it cannot be denied that 


the writer beheld a reflex more or less distinct of the Divine eternal thought 


(vill. 5); and he leaves no doubt upon our mind as to the particular point in 
which it failed In chap. ix. he enters upon an elaborate description of it, 
and that, too, in a spirit of high admiration and praise. It is a joy to him 
to recall its various parts and its articles of furniture. More especially does 
this remark apply to his description of the inner sanctuary, the holy of 
holies, when he seems to pause in wonder as he sees its ‘“ golden ”’ altar of 
incense, the ark of the covenant overlaid round about with ‘ gold,” the 
golden" pot holding the manna, and the cherubim of ‘‘ glory” overshadow- 
ing the mercy-seat. These things had all been prepared by Divine appoint- 
ment, and were felt to be worthy of Him from whom the directions for their 
preparation came. What, then, was their fault, their failing? The taber- 
nacle was The word occurs only once again in the New Testa- 
ment, where, joined with ériupias, it has an evil significa- 
tion But there is no possibility of introducing that idea here. Had it been 
so, it could not have come from God; and besides this, the same thought is 
expressed by ye:poroujros (vers. 11, 24); and, in chap. viii. 2, where the true 
(dAnfwes) tabernacle is said to have been pitched by the Lord, not man. 
There is no thought of sin, therefore, in the adjective employed. Enough 
that the tabernacle was of ‘‘ the world,” outward, material, earthly, simply 
human ; that was its fault, and the element of its inadequacy. 
Or let us look at the services of the great Day of Atonement spoken of 
in the same chapter. It is unquestionable that these services constituted a 
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great covenant transaction between God and Israel, in which the whole 
sacrificial system was gathered up, and its end attained once a year. The 
sins of the people, in so far as they were sins against the constitution, ordi- 
ances, and laws of the theocratic kingdom, were atoned for, and Israel was 
restored to the blessedness of its covenant standing before God Yet what 
is the language in which our writer speaks of the ceremonies of the day? 
They were a parable €i§ TOV Katpov Tol €VETTHKOTA (words which ought surely 
to be translated ‘‘ for the time then’’—not as R.V. ‘‘ now ''—*‘ present ’’) 
‘according to which are offered both gifts and sacrifices, that cannot, as 
touching the conscience, make the worshipper perfect, being only (with meats 
and drinks, and divers washings) carnal! ordinances (d:xawpata ohpxos), 
imposed until a time of reformation " (vers. 9, 10). The same idea is imme- 
diately afterwards repeated when, in ver. 13, the virtue of the sacrificial 
system of the Law is stated in a positive manner: ‘ For if the blood of goats 
and bulls, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, 
sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh" (zpds mv trys capxds KaGaporyra). 
In neither of these passages has the thought of wapé any connection with the 
sinful tendencies so often attached to the term by St. Paul. It denotes 
simply, as when used of our Lord’s humanity upon earth, weakness, frailty, 
man in the outward nature of his relations to a present world; and the state- 
nent, therefore, of the Epistle is distinct, that the arrangements of the 
Levitical code had their effect only upon man in his lowest aspect, as a 
creature standing related to earthly things, and not as one who needed also 
an inward cleansing, a cleansing of the conscience and the spiritual life 
(compare ver. 14) This statement, too, it will be observed, is made with 
reference to the ritual of the Day of Atonement, not less than to that of the 
more ordinary sacrifices. It is the ritual of that day that is mainly dwelt 
upon, both in this particular passage and throughout the Epistle. The writer 
seems to have no idea that the Day of Atonement has ‘‘a wider and a deeper 
range, and pointed to results which it had no power to accomplish”’ (Dale, 
The Jewish Temple, 2nd Ed., p. 211). If, indeed, all that is meant by this 
is that the atonement of that day was ‘‘ symbolic,” the statement may be at 
once admitted ; but it is to be borne in mind that the whole Jewish economy 
was symbolic, and that all its parts pointed to something higher that was to 
come. The question, however, with which, like the Epistle, we are dealing 
is not what that economy pointed to, but what it accomplished ; and as to 
this there ought to be little doubt. It dealt with man on one, and that his 
earthly, side alone. It dealt with him certainly as a religious being, but at 
the same time as a being whose religious life was superficial and temporary ; 
whose sins, in so far as direct provision was made for them, were transgres- 
sions of ceremonial order, and whose cleansing was only fleshly or carnal. 
No doubt, in doing this, it woke profounder thoughts in many, made its 
appeal to higher instincts, and helped to bring about in some perceptions of 
Divine things, which were in their fulness to be the property of a later age. 
But this is characteristic of ever} preparatory system. No generation is 
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completely separated from another, nor is there any gulf between different 
generations so broad and deep that some later thoughts do not spring up in 
the earlier, or some earlier do not hold their place in the later. Now, it is 
with a system that we are dealing. The economy of the Law was a national 
rather than an individual covenant. As such it must be judged of by its 
relation to Israel as a whole. It was necessary that it should bear the marks 
of the general condition of those for whom it was given; and, bearing these, 
it Was impossible that it should present, in their inward and spiritual nature, 
the great truths, whether relating to God or man, or sin or atonement for 
sin, of which it spoke. 

But this is not all, for the Levitical system was not only inferior to 
what followed it. The writer of the Epistle further beheld in it, in some of 
its most important arrangements, an acknowledgment of its own inferiority, 
its own inability to give man a spiritual, satisfying, and eternal access to 
God. It is in chap. ix. 7, 8, that this point is especially brought out, where 
the structure of the tabernacle and the function of the high priest, the 
representative of the people, are appealed to as indicating the mind of ‘ the 
Holy Spirit,” who makes His will manifest not only in the words but in the 


ordinances of Scripture. In examining these verses the first question to be 


asked is as to the meaning of tas tpwrys oxyvis in ver. 8. Is this the 
tabernacle as a whole, or its outer apartment? One answer only, it would 
seem, can be given to the question. In ver. 2, and again in ver. 6, the 
same expression had been applied to the outer apartment; and, without 
something compelling us to change the meaning here, we cannot be 
warranted in doing so. The argument, too, has depended not upon the 
thought of the tabernacle as a whole, but on the relation of its different 
parts to one another, and it would be unreasonable to think that this should 
be departed from at the moment when we reach its most important point. 
Next, the words €\o(vns oraow merit attention, for the general force of the 
first of these two words hardly permits us to understand the phrase as a 
mere statement that this part of the structure existed. Dr. Westcott justly 
looks upon the periphrasis with ¢yw as marking the general position and not 
merely an isolated fact: ‘‘ While the first tabernacle still has an appointed 
place answering to a Divine order”; and Rendall translates ‘holding a 
position.”” The main consideration, then, is that not the simple existence of 
the outer apartment is alluded to, but its existence for the purpose for which 
God had directed its formation. And what was that? The answer which 
alone gives coherency and cogency to the argument is that the division of 
the tabernacle into two apartments had been made, not that the outer might 
be an entrance to the inner, but that the former might be a barrier to 
perfect access into the laiter. It was necessary that the glory of God 
should dwell in the house which, by His own directions, had been con- 
structed for Him. Had that house consisted of a single apartment, the 
worshipper would no sooner have entered than he would have been in God’s 
immediate*presence. To prevent this the outer apartment was reared, and 
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was separated from the inner by the second veil. God was to be near His 
people, but they were not yet in a condition to dwell with Him. Though, 
accordingly, He came into the midst of the camp, He retired into the inner- 
most shrine of His dwelling, which even the high priest was allowed to ente: 
only once a year. The symbolism proved two things—first, that the time of 
a free and full approach to God had not yet arrived; secondly, that there 
was hope of a better time when this would be possible, when without 
distinction of parts the whole tabernacle would be the immediate dwelling 


place of God, and the whole priestly people would have direct communion 


with Him. Meanwhile, though the high priest might enter once a year, he 


had almost immediately to retire. He dared not remain in the Divine 
Presence, or hold abiding intercourse with Him who was Spirit in the place 
in which He had taken up His abode, and which was the symbol of heaven 
Thus the tabernacle by its structure, and the high priest by his action, 
acknowledged that the spiritual and heavenly had not yet fully come, and 
that Israel had still to be dealt with as a mundane, carnal people 

$. Such, then, having been the character of the first covenant, we have 
next, before attempting to determine the precise difference between it and 
the Christian covenant, to look at the light in which the latter is beheld by 
the writer of the Epistle before us. This light, then, appears especially in 
one great particular—that the later covenant deals with men in the supra- 
mundane, spiritual, and eternal aspect of their being, and that its aim is to 
perfect the religious life as a life to be found not in outward ceremonies, in 
anything that can be touched or tasted or handled, but in the most inward 
and spiritual intercourse with the realities of a supersensuous and invisible 
sphere of existence. In this respect the use in the Epistle of the term 
erovpavios, Which may be regarded as one of its key-words, is peculiarly 
instructive. The term appears to be employed in a sense extremely similar 
to that in which it is employed by our Lord in John iii. 12, when He contrasts 
the ra érovpavia with the ra éxrfyea. The contrast is not between the things 
of two different localities to which we apply the names of ‘ earth” and 
‘‘heaven,” this world and the world to come; nor is it between the natural 
objects now surrounding us and what may also be called the natural objects 
by which the redeemed will be surrounded in their state of glory. It is, as 
proved by the whole context, between two sets of truths both applying to 
man’s religious life here bel The ‘earthly things” includes all the 
religions knowledge which our Lord's hearers (iiv) had previously possessed, 
whether gathered from nature or the revelation of the Old Testament. The 
‘‘ heavenly things’ include that revelation of God which He who had seen 
God and been with Him (vers. 11, 13) alone could give, the revelation of God 
as ‘‘ Spirit," and of worship in “ spirit and truth”’ as alone acceptable to 
Him (chap. iv. 24); the revelation, in short, of God as essentially ‘ love,”’ 
the source of ‘‘ the grace and the truth ’’ that came by Jesus Christ (chap. 
iii. 16, i. 17) 


as 

and with which is connected not so much future as present 
. . , . ° ‘ 

eternal life (chap. ili. 16, aAA’ éyy). So then also with the use of the 
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adjective in Hebrews. Believers are said to be partakers of a ‘‘ heavenly” 
calling (chap. iii. 1), to have tasted of the ‘ heavenly " gift (chap. vi. 4), and 
to have already come to the ‘“‘ heavenly’ Jerusalem (chap. xii. 22). The 
whele system of religious light and knowledge in which they stand is 
described as ‘‘ the heavenly things,” as opposed to that ‘‘ copy and shadow” 
of them ‘‘ served by those who offered gifts according to the law "’ (chap. viii. 
5). Nor only this; the same contrast is expressed in another passage, in 
which the writer says: ‘‘ It was necessary, therefore, that the copies of the 
things in the heavens should be cleansed with these”’ (i.e., with the things 
of ver. 19), ‘‘ but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these "’ (chap. ix. 23). 

In determining the meaning of “ the heavenly things ’’ here spoken of, 
we have again to put away as much as possible all thought of locality; 
while there seems to be no ground to adopt the idea of Dr. Westcott 
{comparing Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20), that the language used flows from the 
thought that man is so closely connected with the whole finite order of 
things that the consequences of his actions extend throughout creation in 
some way not understood by us, so that even things in heaven were 
affected by the Fall, and that the reconciling and harmonizing power is 
equally extensive (in loc.). By ‘“‘the heavenly things” seems simply to be 
meant those eternal ideas in which the true perfect and ultimate relation of 
God to man is expressed, and the realizing of which is needed for the 
satisfaction both of God and man. These certainly needed no cleansing in 
themselves; but inasmuch as they are made the possession of man by 
means of a covenant, there is needed the application of the blood of 
cleansing to both parties to the covenant, just as at ver. 19 of this chapter 
not ‘‘all the people’’ only, but ‘the book itself,” representing God, 
was sprinkled. Similar teaching, though not associated with the word 
‘‘heavenly,” is found also in chap. viii. 7-12, and in chap. ix. 13, 14. Once 
more we may notice the use in the Epistle of such words as ‘ perfect’’ and 
‘perfecting, also to be numbered among its key-words, and the meaning 
of which cannot be understood without our bringing distinctly before us the 
thought of a process, at length completed, by which man passes from a 
religious life found in the outward, the carnal, and the temporal, to a life 
lived in the inward, the spiritual, and the eternal. The chief characteristic 
of the Christian dispensation is thus to the writer of our Epistle what may 
be called ‘“ other-worldliness.’’ It does not take man out of his present 
sphere, but it brings another world to him there, so that he is lightened 
with its light, breathes its atmosphere, and manifests its spirit. This is 
‘the inhabited earth (notice the words which the R.V. unfortunately gives 
only in its margin) to come,” the new world of which the Christian is even 
now an inhabitant, not an improvement only of the old world, but such an 
improvement by its being a new dispensation of the grace of God, so that in 
the spirit of St. Paul the writer to the Hebrews would have said, ‘‘ The old 
things are passed away ; behold they are become new ”’ (2 Cor. v. 17). 





Exposttory Thought. 


5. If then we, finally, endeavour to conceive of the relation in which 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews sees the two covenants standing to 
one another, it appears to depend on his view of man and human history. 
God has always in His dealings with His creatures contemplated one and 
the same end; and, so far therefore, the object of the two covenants is the 
same. But man has two sides to his nature, the outward and the inward, 
the limited and the unlimited, the flesh in its weakness and the spirit in its 
power. These two sides exhibit themselves not only in the individual, but 
in the history of the race, or, for the writer's purpose, in that history of 
Israel which represents human history on its widest scale. They axhibit 
themselves also in a certain order, the first appearing before the second, and 
being the preparation for it. The thought is very similar to that of St. Paul, 
though it is somewhat differently applied by the Apostle: ‘* Howbeit that is 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that which is 
spiritual” (1 Cor. xv. 46). In the life of the race there is progress ; and, if 
the essence of religion consists in access to God and communion with Him 
the nature of that access and communion must be modified by the notions 
which man entertains of God at any particular stage of his history. What 
may be true enough religion at one time may fall far short of what is true 
religion at another; and what we are entitled to ask of an early age is not 
that it shall occupy the same ground as a later or be pronounced irreligious, 
but that its ideas shall be capable of pointing and reaching on to what is to 
come. There is a close analogy, it may be observed, between this conception 
of the pregress of religious worship and that of the extent of moral obliga- 
tion as explained by our Lord Himself in His Sermon on the Mount. What, 
in many particulars, falls distinctly below the standard of New Testament 
morality is there spoken of by Him as the express commandment of God in 
former times, and as therefore then in correspondence with His will. But 
it is not enough in that Kingdom which He had come to establish among 
men. Again and again He begins, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time,” quoting words of the Divine Law, and not mere glosses or 
ordinances of men; and then adding, ‘‘ But I say unto you,” laying down 
at the same moment the higher precept (Matt. v. 17-48). The explanation 
is at once apparent. These precepts of the Law were all that men were 
able to bear at the moment when they were enjoined; and they were 
enjoined not to express what was to be continually and for ever binding, but 
what was to act as a restraint upon still worse passions and more sinful 
deeds. ‘‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’’ was a check upon the 
wild spirit of revenge which might otherwise have sought the life of the 
offender. ‘‘A writing of divorcement”’ was a check upon the licentiousness 
which might otherwise have led husbands to put away their wives without 
the slightest consideration that there was any degree of sacredness in the 
marriage bond. Both precepts, therefore, though falling below the morality 
of the Gospel, were, when regard ewas had to all the circumstances affecting 
them, not immoral. They were worthy of the Divine Lawgiver, and they 
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helped towards the realization of that ‘fulfilling of the Law and the 
Prophets’ for which the Saviour came. It might have been said of them, 
as the writer to the Hebrews says of the rites of the Old Testament, that 
they had ‘‘ a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image of the 
things’ (chap. x. 1); that they were ‘‘a copy and shadow of the heavenly 
things "’ (chap. viii. 5), intended to prepare the way for the heavenly things 
themselves. So, then, it was with the worship of Israel. Each part of it 
was a step in a religious progress, good for the time and the men of the time, 
but destined to give way when He in whom it all culminated came from 
heaven to replace an earthly and perishing by a heavenly and eternal sphere 
for man. 

Were this the place to enlarge upon the point, it might easily be shown 
that to look at the first covenant, with its ‘‘ rudiments of the world,” in this 
light, places it on a much higher and more interesting platform than it is 
generally thought to occupy. It is the ‘rudiments of the world’’ when 
placed in comparison with the knowledge to be afterwards made ours. It 
is the alphabet of a language compared with the works of literary taste and 
power to be afterwards produced by those who use the language in the 
maturity of their powers. But both the alphabet and the rudiments must 
be learned by those who are to absorb them into their most advanced 
attainments. The words may be employed in a good sense when spoken 
of children, not of such as have fallen back from manhood into a state of 
childhood. ‘‘ For every one that partaketh of milk is without experience of 
the word of righteousness: for he is a babe. But solid food is for full-grown 
men, even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil’ (Heb. v. 13, 14). 

To enter upon such a line of thought would, however, divert us from 
our present purpose, and we close this paper by simply reminding our 
readers of the main object that we have had all along in view. That object 
was by noting the general difference between two covenants of God with 
Israel, which have at their root the same object, to gain a clearer idea, by 
the contrast, of the distinguishing character of the later of the two. We 
have seen that, in comparison with the first covenant, the “better covenant” 
in Christ is spiritual not carnal, heavenly not earthly, eternal not temporary ; 
that it takes up the higher side of man, and aims at leading him forward, 
on that side of his nature, to finality, completeness, and “ perfection.”’ ‘That 
it is to influence him as a creature living in the world is simply to say that 
it is to influence him as man, for as man he does now live in the world. But 
it deals with him as even here a being loftier than the environment in which 
he is placed. It reminds him that he is most of all the citizen of a heavenly 
country, an inheritor of promises which speak of a heavenly Canaan, a 
pilgrim to a city which, unlike the tottering cities of earth, has “the 
foundations,”’ “‘ whose architect and maker is God.’ It is the province of the 
religious teacher to show that thoughts like these enhance instead of 
destroying the value of the world. The exegete must be content with the 
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fact that they are the thoughts of God as He has revealed them in the 
Epistle that we are now considering. 


CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF MAN. 


By tHE Kev. P. J. Guoac, D.D. 


i wavra Gy@pwrov ¢pyducvor eis Tov xécpor, 
} 


Authorized V i. t was the true light, which lightetl 


1 every man that cometh ints 
the world 


Revised Version “her th rue light, even the light which lighteth 
coming into the world. 
In a footnote the following alternative translation is given: ‘‘ The true light, whicl 


lighteth every man, was coming into the world”; or “every man, ometh into the 
e ’ * . 


world.” 

THERE is no variation in the different manuscripts in the reading of this 
verse. The real difficulty is in the exegesis and in the meaning to be attached 
to the thought conveyed. We must take the words seriatim. 

Hv: was. Some, as the Authorized Version, insert rovro as the subject 
to the verb. ‘‘ That was the true light’: an insertion grammatically ad- 
missible. Others, as the Revised Version, supply an additional rd das: 
‘‘ There was the true light, even the light’’: a rendering, which is awkward 
and harsh, and is no improvement on the Authorized Version. If such an 
insertion is permissible, it would be better to read: ‘ That light was the 
true light.’’ But these and such like insertions are unnecessary, as there is 
no reason to suppose that the subject to the verb is unexpressed. We have 
only to regard jjv as placed at the beginning for the sake of emphasis, on 
account of another subject in the previous verse: ‘‘ He was not the true 
light: the true light was’’: and hence ro es 7d aAnbudy is to be regarded 
as the subject to the verb. Meyer takes the verb 7jv independently, as indi- 


cating the existence of the light: ‘‘ The true light was existing, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” ; 


thus strengthening the antithesis 
which follows: ‘‘He was in the world, and the world knew him not.” 
Others, as we judge more correctly, connect jjv with ¢pyouevdv: “ The true 
light was coming, or came, into the world”; as in the alternative rendering 
of the Revised Version. This, however, depends on the application of 
€PYOpmevor » Ww hether it applies to ai Gpwrov or to TO pus. 

Td hos, Td dAnOwde : the true light. The epithet aAn@wdv is not true in 
contrast to false, but true in contrast to that which is derived or subordinate. 
The Greek has two words to express these ideas, dAn6r)s and aAnfivos, corre- 
sponding to verax and verus in Latin. but the English language has only 
one word, and we are obliged to express both ideas by the word true. In 
the preceding verse it is said of the Baptist: ‘‘ He was not the light, but 
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came that he might bear witness of the light’’; and then follow the words: 
“The true light was he who came into the world.” ‘The Baptist, in one 
sense, was the true light. He was, as our Lord Himself says, ‘‘a bright and 
shining light” (John v.35): dAnfjs, true, as opposed to false. But, in another 
sense, he was not the true light : dA»e0s, true, as opposed to that which is 
subordinate and derived. Christ was as the sun, the original source of light; 
the Baptist was as the moon, deriving all its light from the sun. *AAn@.wos is 
a favourite term with St. John. It occurs twenty-eight times in the New 
Testament, and twenty-three of these occur in the writings of St. John—nine 
in the Gospel, four in his First Epistle, and ten in the Apocalypse. Thus 
our Lord declares Himself to be the true bread (8 dprds, 6 dAybivos) which 
came down from heaven (John vi. 32), not implying that the manna was not 
also the bread which came down from heaven; but that He was the original, 
of which the manna was only the type and emblem. So here Christ is the 
true Light, the archetype, the origin of all lights: all other lights are derived 
from Him as their source. As Archbishop Trench observes: ‘‘ The eternal 
Word is declared to be ri dos 7d dAnGudv, not denying thereby that the 
Baptist was also a burning and a shining light, or that the faithful are lights 
in the world, but only claiming for a Greater than all, to be ‘the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” In the words of our own 
great poet: 

‘ Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day, and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


& dutta ravta avOpwrov: which lighteth every man. The universal 
sphere of the Light is here declared. The Light diffuses its rays over the 
universe of humanity. Every man, whatever be his nationality—-not con- 
fined to the Jews only, and whatever be his character—not restricted to the 
righteous only, is the object of this Light. As it is said in a previous verse : 
‘‘In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.’ He is the Light of 
the world, because He is the Life of the world: light and life are in Him 


” 


inseparably conjoined. There is a slight difference between ravta dvépwrov 
and wavres (ver. 7). Thus of John it is said, ‘‘ The same came for witness 
that he might bear witness of the light, that all (mdvres) might believe 
through him.” A/i denotes universality, but in a collective form; whereas 
every man denotes the same idea, but in a distributive form. The true 
Light is as the sun, which, while it shines upon all collectively, warms and 
enlightens each individually. 

€pyopevov eis TOV Koopor : coming into the world. Here consists the real 
difficulty in the exegesis of the passage. In the original the language is 
ambiguous, and grammatically admits of two different translations; and 
hence the true meaning is to be determined by other than grammatical 
considerations. There are two distinct series of interpretations. (1)’Epydépevov 
may be taken in the accusative, agreeing with zavta dvpwrov, its nearest 
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antecedent. (2) It may be taken in the nominative neuter, agreeing with 
r> d¢os. Adopting the first interpretation, we have the translation: ‘‘ The 
true light was, or was existing, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”” This is the meaning preferred by Meyer, one of the greatest 
of modern exegetes, and was generally adopted by the early expositors. It 
is the meaning given in the Authorized Version. The great objection to it 
is that the words ‘‘ that cometh into the world” are superfluous, as they are 
already implied in every man. To this Meyer replies: ‘‘ There is such a 
thing as a solemn redundance, and we have here an epic fulness of words.” 
But such a phrase as ‘that cometh into the world”’ is never used in Scripture 
of ordinary birth, whereas it is frequently employed of the incarnation 

Christ’s coming into the world. In St. John’s Gospel it occurs seven times. 
If, then, we are to interpret St. John by his customary language, we must 
refer the words ‘‘coming into the world”’ to the true Light, that is Christ. 
Adopting this second interpretation, we have the translation: ‘ The 
true light which lighteth every man is coming, or came, into the world.” 
This is the meaning adopted by Bleek, Bengel, Lange, Hengstenberg, Alford, 
Godet, Milligan, and most recent critics. Christ is represented in Scripture 
AS 6 épyouevos—'* the Coming One."’ This is the name given to the Messiah 
by the Jews. Hence the message of the Baptist: ‘‘ Art thou He that should 
»’’ So also with reference to Him as the Light, it is said, ‘‘ The light 
is come into the world’’; and our Lord Himself says, ‘I am come a Light 


into the world, that whosoever believeth on Me may not abide in darkness.’ 


come | 


But this application of jv ¢pyopevov to Christ has given rise to a variety of 
meanings. Some render the words ‘‘was coming,” and refer them to a 
perpetual coming. Thus Bishop Westcott observes: ‘‘ The idea is that of a 
constant, continuous coming; the light was ever coming through all ages.”’ 
The watchword, ‘‘ He is coming," is the burden of the Old Testament, and 
it is also the expectation of the saints even to the end of the world. Others 
consider jv ¢pyopnevov as equivalent to came: ‘The true light came into the 
world’; a declaration of the advent of the true Light as distinguished from 
the Baptist, who was not the true light, but sent to bear witness of the light. 
Upon the whole, we prefer the translation of Alford, as given in his revision 
of the English version: ‘ The true light, which lighteneth every man, came 
into the world.” 

The words form a part of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. St. John 
commences his Gospel by a profound declaration of the supreme Divinity of 
a Being whom he calls the Word or the Logos. He asserts His eternal 
existence, His distinction from God, His relation to God, His Divine nature, 
His creation of all things. ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 


with God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made.”’ He is tae source of all life and light in man: 
‘In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” Of this Word it is 
said: ‘The true light, which came into the world, lighteth every man.” 
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And then the Apostle proceeds to affirm that this Word, which was from 
eternity and was with God and was God, became incarnate in Jesus Christ : 
‘‘ And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.’’ Thus, then, the true 
Light, of whom the Apostle speaks, is the Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word at once very God and very man. 

The statement contained in the words under consideration is very 
profound and not at all obvious. How and in what respects can it be said 
that Christ as the true Light coming into the world lighteth every man ? 
Let us, in trying to understand this statement, proceed from the particular 
to the universal. 

Christ is the source of all spiritual light,—of all holiness, goodness, 
purity, love, all those qualities which are represented by light. He is the 
Light of believers because He is their life. ‘‘ In Him is life, and the life is 
the light of men."’ It is because believers are united to Christ and quickened 
into new life that they are enabled as the children of the light to produce the 
fruits of righteousness. ‘I am,” says our Lord, ‘‘ the light of the world: 
he that followeth Me shall not waik in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” The same Spirit which dwelt in Christ dwells in believers, and hence 
all the holy actions of believers, all their works of faith and love, are not so 
much the actions of believers themselves as the actions of Christ done by 
His Spirit in consequence of their union with Him. It is not so much they 
who live, as Christ who lives in them. They may, and do, shine as the 
lights of the world, but their lhght is derivative—rays of that Sun of 
Righteousness who is the Light of the world—reflecting as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord. Christ is the source of all their spiritual light. Apart 
from Christ there is no light in them. 

But we are not to limit the light which proceeds from Christ to 
Christians. He is the source of light not only to saints under the New 
Testament, but also to saints under the Old Testament. It is of the pre- 
existent Christ that John is speaking, of Christ before He came into the 
world ; and of this pre-existent Christ the Apostle says that He lighteth 
every man. Now, by a careful examination of several statements in 
Scripture, we learn that as Christ is the Light of the Christian Church so He 
was also the Light of the Jewish Church. Thus we have various statements 
of the visions of God imparted to Abraham, as, for example, when He 
revealed to him the fall of the cities of the plain, and when He interfered in 
the sacrifice of his son. Now,our Lord declares that it was He Himself who 
appeared to Abraham : ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and 
he saw it, and was glad”’ (John viii. 56). So, also, St. Paul informs us that 
it was Christ whom the Israelites tempted in the wilderness, and who, as the 
spiritual rock, conducted them to the promised land (1 Cor. x. 4,9). Christ 
was the mediator under the Old Testament dispensation as well as under the 
New, so that in Christ these words of the Psalmist receive their realization : 
‘‘ Jehovah is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear? Jehovah is the 
strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid ae 
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The revelations to the Jewish Church were not made directly by God, 
but mediately by a mysterious being called ‘‘ the Angel of the Lord,” who 
frequently appeared to the patriarchs, guided the Israelites in the wilderness, 
assumed to Himself Divine prerogatives, and was called by Divine names. 
Thus the Angel of the Lord appeared to Hagar in the wilderness when she 
fled from her mistress Sarah: ‘‘ And she called the name of the Lord that 
spake to her, Thou God seest me. The Angel of the Lord interfered 
when Abraham was about to sacrifice his son with these words: ‘‘ Now I 
know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son, from Me.’ The Angel of the Lord appeared to Jacob in that great 
crisis of his life when he wrestled with God: ‘And Jacob called the name 
of the place Peniel: for he said I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.’ The Angel of the Lord appeared to Moses in the burning bush, 
and announced Himself to be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
Angel of the Lord guided the Israelites in the wilderness: ‘‘ Behold I 
will send My angel before thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared.’ The Angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joshua as the Captain of the Lord’s host, and demanded from him the same 
reverence as he did from Moses at the burning bush: ‘‘ And Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth, and worshipped, and said unto Him, What saith my 
Lord unto His servant?" The Angel of the Lord appeared to Manoah, and 
revealed Himself by the name Wonderful: ‘‘ And Manoah said to his wife, 
We shall surely die, because we have seen God.’ In the prophecies of 
Zechariah the Angel of the Lord appears as the Lord's messenger, assisting 
Joshua the high priest in the great work of rebuilding the temple, and 
contending with Satan, the great enemy of God and man. And in the 
prophecy of Malachi the Angel of the Covenant is announced as the Lord 
who shall suddenly appear in His temple. All these are the manifestations 
of the Divine Word who afterwards became incarnate in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, beams of that Divine Light which, in the fulness of time, coining into 
the world lighteth every man. Under the Old Testament dispensation the 
Light shines through mist and darkness, like the rays of light at dawn, the 
precursor of the rising sun. 

But the Word is not the Light of the Jews merely, but of men in 
general: the extent of His influence is unlimited. There is no restriction 
of nations; He is the Light not of the Jew only, but also of the Gentile. 
He is the source of all good thoughts among the heathen who lived outside 
the pale of revelation. All good in man, all his holy thoughts, and purposes, 
and aims, proceed from Christ, the Light of the world—all these are rays, 
broken and fragmentary, of the Sun of Righteousness. It is the Light 
shining in the darkness, and scattering the darkness by its rays. So that 
the virtues of the heathen, their high moral attainments,—of Buddha, of 
Socrates, of Plato, of Cicero, of Epictetus, of Marcus Aurelius, those 
‘‘seekers after God,” instead of being, as St. Augustine represents them, 


only ‘‘ splendid sins,’’ are the effects of Christ’s Spirit, rays proceeding from 
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Him who is the Light of the world. And so also the glimpses of truth 
embodied in their religions, and still more in the lofty theologies of the 
ancient world, are due to a partial illumination by the same Spirit. Take, 
for example, Socrates, the highest approach to virtue which was made in the 
heathen world. He often speaks of a Divine monitor, an internal voice, 
whose inspiration he followed, and on whose advice he relied. We cannot 
but think that this voice was the Spirit of Christ speaking to his soul. 
These men were Christians before Christianity, inspired by the Word 
before He became incarnate in Christ Jesus. They walked up to the light 
which they had, that Light which lighteth every man. Justin Martyr 
insists on the Word of God, that is Christ, as influencing the thoughts of 
heathen philosophers, and as the cause of all their virtues. All that is true 
and beautiful in them must be traced to the Divine Word as the Light of 
men. The Word, he tells us, through Socrates condemned the errors of the 
Greek religions. Whatever either lawgivers or philosophers uttered well 
was done by them through a contemplation of the Word; but since they 
did not recognize all the teachings of the Word, who is Christ, they 
necessarily often contradicted themselves. And thus it happened that heathen 
philosophy, as well as the Jewish law, acted the part of a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ, as was notably the case with Justin himself. 

But is there any sense in which the words are true universally, that the 
true Light lighteth every man—that Christ is the Light of all men? 


18 


There 
the God-consciousness In man 1S @ ray proceeding from Him who is the 


Light of the world Man is created in the image of God; there is a Divine 


light enkindled within him, and which the fall 


has not extinguished 
of us a conscience which tells us what is our duty, discerns 


} 


There iS 1 @il 
between good and evil, passes sentence on our actions, threatens us with 


Divine judgments when we do wrong, and approves our conduct when we 


do right. This is the great characteristic feature which distinguishes man 


from the lower animals, Man is a religious being; he is formed to love, 
serve, and obey his Creator: there is a sense of God in the human soul. 


ven amid the extreme darkness of heathenism there are rays of the true 


Light—there never has been discovered a nation of atheists. Certainly 


gross darkness often covers the nations, and it is very diflicult to discover 
any rays of light in that darkness. But there is an intuitive sense of God, 
a conscience in every man, and that conscience is the voice of God in the 
human soul—it is a ray of that light which coming into the world lighteth 
every man. 

We cannot in this connection forbear quoting the striking language 
of Frederick Maurice, though perhaps too rhetorical for an exegetical paper : 
“There is a light within you, close to you. Do you know it? Are you 
coming to it? Are you desiring that it should penetrate you through and 
through? Oh, turn to it! Turn from those idols that are surrounding you, 
from the confused dark world of thoughts within you! It will reveal your- 
self to you! It will reveal the world to you! * What do you mean?’ asks 
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the well-instructed, formally, habitually religious man: ‘ my conscience, | 
suppose.’ Call it that, or what you please, but in God’s name do not cheat 
yourself with a phrase. I mean a reality; I mean that which has to do with 
your inmost being; I mean something which does not proceed from you or 
belong to you; but which is there, searching you and judging you. I mean 
that this light comes from a Person—from the King and Lord of your heart 
and spirit ; from the Word—the Son of God.”’ 

Such, then, we consider is the meaning of the words chosen for 
exposition. Christ is the Light of men, He is the source of all spiritual light 
to the saints both under the Old and under the New Testament dispensation . 
He is the source of all devout thoughts and all holy aspirations among the 
heathen; He is the voice of God speaking in the conscience of men He is 
the Sun of Righteousness shining in the midst of the darkness. All truth, 
all righteousness, all holiness proceed from Him. He is not merely the 
Head of His body, the Church, but the King of the souls of men. He is the 
Spirit of all history He regulates the events of the world. He rules and 
disposes all the affairs of men. Everything that happens is predetermined by 
Christ. He holds in His hands the destinies of the nations, and renders all 
things conducive to the accomplishment of His purposes. He is made Head 
over all things for the good of His Church. It is this living Christ in the 
world and in the soul that explains Christianity, and is the reason of its 
success and diffusion. If it were not for Christ the world and the Church 
would both perish. In Christ all things consist. There is a sense in which 
it is true that Christ is in every man. In Him is Life, and the Life is the 
Light of men—the true Light that lighteth every man. 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


PESSIMISM. 
By Rev. A. Pitummer, D.D 


Many years ago, in the days when Leech was a constant contributor to its 
pages, Punch had a delightful picture of a London dandy looking at a com- 
plicated machine in the agricultural department of some large exhibition 
and remarking, ‘‘ Haw! very pretty! I wonder how many tunes it plays?’ 
Let us imagine this competent critic translated into the country and coming 
upon this same machine as it is doing its work with much regularity, speed, 
and efficiency, in the fields of a scientific farmer. The Londoner hears a 
prolonged humming and buzzing, with a frequent accompaniment of jangling 
and rapping ; but he can make out no tune whatever. His perplexity and 
amazement gradually settle down into magnificent disgust; and at last he 
expresses his deliberate and supreme contempt for the inventor, whose 
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clumsy ingenuity has contrived so unsightly and intricate an apparatus to 


produce such distressing music as that. Henceforth, both at home and 
elsewhere, he devotes a considerable portion of his conversation to expatiat- 
ing upon the folly exhibited in this elaborate piece of bungling. ‘ The 
constructor was evidently ignorant of the very first principles of music and 
of the methods of producing musical sounds. And the amazing thing was, 
that the country bumpkins appeared to be quite satisfied with its perfor- 
mances. They swarmed round about it like Londoners round the band in 
the park; and, instead of being eager to put an end to the din, some of 
them were evidently doing all that they could to keep it going.”” That he 
has not fully comprehended the purpose of the machine is a thought 
which he does not entertain for a moment. His experience of elaborate 
machinery has been for the most part confined to musical boxes and barrel 
organs. It is true that he has also seen watches and clocks. But the 
machine in question has got no dial, and therefore cannot be meant to tell 
the time : whereas it does make a continual hum, with something like the 
sound of huge castanets and cymbals; and of course this is meant for 
music. 

It is not altogether unfair to say that in this ludicrous picture we have, 
at least in one important particular, a true representation of the pessimistic 
philosopher. His fundamental error consists in the assumption that he has 
adequately comprehended the universe which he contemplates and criticizes, 
and which he deliberately pronounces to be very bad. 

For the purposes of this paper we may distinguish three kinds of 
Pessimism, one of which is spurious, while the other two are real. 

The first kind need not detain us long: it is at bottom mere conceit 
and hypocrisy. Just as in domestic life there are persons who try to show 
how superior they are to the other members of the household by perpetual 
fault-finding, so in society there are not a few who try to lead other people 
and themselves into the belief that they are profound philosophers, with a 
keen insight into the mysteries of life, and with exceptional experience of 
ts difficulties and troubles, by ceaseless objections to almost every ordinance 
or law, whether human or Divine. There is a pallor and flabbiness of 
thought, which is closely analogous to pallor and flabbiness of face. Both 
are often regarded as being interesting; but they are signs, not of strength 
and vigour, but either of constitutional weakness or of unwholesome habits 
of life. It is a cheap method of acquiring a reputation for exceptional 
penetration or exceptional martyrdom to contend that the general laws and 
conditions under which one lives are a tissue of absurdities and iniquities. 
But sham Pessimism of this kind is not difficult to detect. A very little 
experience of such persons soon shows that they are not in earnest, and 
that they do not believe half the severe things which they say about life. 
Their unique sufferings are of a very commonplace kind; and they know as 
well as anybody else that suffering can often be avoided, and that even in 
this wicked world it is not impossible to do What one likes and to make 
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oneself comfortable The best way of dealing with these would-be pessimists 
is not to take them very seriously. Argument is what they wish for; and it 
is quite thrown away upon them. It is better to treat their criticisms of 
the universe as elaborate attempts to be funny. 

The second kind of Pessimism differs from the first in being genuine, 
and from both the first and the third in being practical rather than 
speculative. Those who represent it are victims of circumstances, rather 
than advocates of a theory. They make no attempt at an explanation of 
the universe, and do not profess to be able to account scientifically for the 
misery which they experience. They have no philosophy of human life to ex 

, ‘ . 
pound, and do not pretend to know why the world must be as unhappy as they 
find ittobe. They only know that to them the universe is a universe of sorrow, 
that their lives are for the most part joyless and often full of pain, and that 
the passages in Scripture which come home to them with most force and 
reality are those which tell of man’s being born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward, and of the whole creation travailing in pain until now. Such 
utterances harmonize with their experience of lif The external world is 


one huge expression of ceaseless sadness, and it is their lot to be able to 


- 


read and realize this expression with exceptional and fatal acuteness 


Pessimists of this kind are to be found in all classes of society, from the 
melancholy rustic who is convinced that he ‘never has no luck,” that 
‘things allus goes contrairy,"’ and that ‘it ain’t no use a-trying,” to the 
sad and cynical author of ‘ Jch weiss nicht was s en. dass ich si 
trauriq bin.’ The cause in almost all cases is the same—a disordered 
brain. The ‘little rift within the lute" has begun ; and, although the man 
may not live to reach the evil goal, he is on the road to melancholy madness. 
His mind is affected with colour-blindness, and he cannot help seeing 
everything of a cheerless and sombre hue. His Pessimism may be cured 
if his brain can be restored to a more he althy condition ; but not otherwise. 
In this case, still more than in the first, argument is thrown away. but 
here the man has no wish to argue: it is not a question of logic, but of fact. 
It is useless to tell a man whose head is splitting that his temperature is 
good and the day is fine, and therefore he ought not to have a headache 

But that which in the fullest sense is entitled to the name of Pessimism 
is that which exists as a philosophic system. There are those who after 
much thinking have convinced themselves, and who spend much trouble in 
endeavouring to convince others, that this world is both materially and 
morally utterly bad; that it is constructed in a way which renders badness 
inevitable ; that reformation is impossible, and that the desire for reformation 
is only one of countless instances of human folly: for the inmost nature of 
things admits of only one kind of change—the change from bad to worse. 

In his Paradore (V. Ottmann, Leipzig, 1891), Max Nordau declares that 
this wissenschajtliche Pessimismus is a far greater ‘‘ wonder of the world’ 
than the Hanging Gardens of Semiramis or the Colossus of Rhodes. It is 
perhaps the most astonishing product of human intelligence either in this or 
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in any other age Few things are more amazing than that men of ability, 
experience, and earnestness should after long deliberation become convinced 
that this i » worst of all possible worlds, or at least is in its nature 
intolerably bad and ever becoming worse, and should elaborate metaphysical 
theories to ve that this must be so, has always been so, and must for ever 
remain ystematic Pessimism of the true philosophic type subjects the 
| se and the internal world of consciousness to a search- 

ounces an UNnCOMpromising sentence of condemnation 

universe, it is convinced, is a miserable production, 

no better th: t unsuccessful first atter protat ungler Cau any purpose 
whatever be assigned to it One stands in perplexity to contemplate the 
clumsy and complicated machine, and seeks in vain for any trace of sense or 
wc pe rio ances. And when the course of the whole has 


das irrational, purposeless confusion, can it be said that the 
} 
separate parts ext ibit ar yu ng i ke logical St que nee ol law ? The re is just 


as little reason in th i in the whole It Is blind chance that rules in 
nature and (what concerns u ill more) in human lif 


I The courses of 
great an little events are alike uncontrolled by morality: evil generally 
triumphs over good \hriman throws Ormuzd downstairs and laughs 
shamelessly when the latter breaks a leg in the descent. Why does such a 
world exist? Why does it continue to exist? Would it not be more in 


accordance with common sense and morality that it should be smashed and 


sent back into tl rimeval nothingness from which it is supposed to have 


issued 

th Max Nordau’s view, that theories such as these 
are amazing ¢ : us convictions of thoughtful men, and with his un- 
hesitating condemnation of them. Pessimism of this kind has everything 
avalnst Otln as regards what is ante cedently probable and also in respect 
of the experience and instinctive feelings of the large majority of mankind. 
Whether we believe in a creative power or not, it is on @ priori grounds more 
probable that a world should be as good as it can be, or that it should be good 
with capacity for improvement, or that it should be good with capacities for 
both deterioration and improvement, than that it should be bad with capacity 
only for becoming worse, or be from the first as bad as it can be. Whatever 
may be the actual fact, a scheme of absolute Optimisin must always be more 
credible than a scheme of absolute Pessimism. It is far more reasonable to 
inaintain that this is the best of all possible worlds than that it is the worst 
of all possible worlds. It requires very little inventive power to imagine a 
world in comparison with which this world would be a paradise ; for instance, 
one in which every being was conscious, highly sensitive, and never passed a 
moment free from exquisite pain; one in which every being was to this 
extent a moral being, that it believed itself to be a free agent, and therefore 
suffered agonies of remorse for ceaseless crimes, which, as a matter of fact, it 
was compelled tocommit. Even those philosophers who tell us that remorse 
is senseless folly, because we cannot help committing the deeds which we 
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disappr ve, nevertheless admit tl are not a js committing sucl 
things. Therefore, a world in which beings capable of moral feeling invari 
} ‘ 


ably disapproved their own conduct, and were tortured by remorse for it, 


would be a much worse world than this world. And although the view that 
this isthe best o ull pos ble worlds seems parad yxical, | 
so paradoxical as the other extreme. Every thou 
physical pain and ital trial may be pr ductive of 


ceivable tha ame amount and qua 


is also c 


all the 
~ abuss d 
< 
nvariably produces 
- and indirectly) its 
own 
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yurposeless 


is useless and morally sterile, much blank seless, an 


t | 
pain and sorrow But he cant here are moments when we are 


free from suffer p> on \N ren : asure, metimes Of an exquisité 
kind \ rld fi which al ich mom ar cluded can easily be 
rid than the one in which our lot is 

’ he worst of all possible worlds. 
, he may say, if he pleases, that men are compelled to commit the 

‘s and follies of which they are guilty, and are also compelled (against 


ison, and by a diabolical refinement of torture) to feel remorse for them 


But if this is so, then this evil, monstrous as it is, is not moral evil; for 


there can be no morality where there is no freedom. The greatest enigma 
in human life is thus banished fr consideration, and the problem why 
moral evil is permitted becomes futile. There is no moral evil; and what 
appears to us to be such is merely a form of human suffering which must be 
treated as exactly parallel to mental anxiety and bodily pain. Here again the 
pessimist cannot deny that there are moments when we do not suffer 
remorse for acts which we fancy that we might have avoided ; when we even 
feel satisfaction and thankfulness that we have been able to do things which 
we entirely approve. A world from which all self-approbation and the 
happiness of a good conscience are excluded can easily be imagined, and sucl 
a world would be far worse than this one. Therefore, once more, this is by 
no means the worst of all possible worlds 
Pessimism, as a philosophical system, is opposed not only to antecedent 
probability, but also to the instinctive feelings and beliefs of the large 
najority of mankind. Most of us feel that long life is a blessing, not a 
curse. Men as a rule wish to live long themselves, and they desire long life 
for those whom they specially love or honour. Among the good wishes 
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which we habitually express for this or that esteemed contemporary, ‘ Long 
life to him,” is one of the most common and the most ancient. In spite of 
the touching saying that ‘‘ those whom the gods love die young,”’ the general 
belief of mankind is that to die young is a special calamity. If the pessimist 
were right in maintaining that human life is nothing but a tangled skein of 
vice, misery, and folly, is it likely that during all these centuries upon 
centuries mankind in general would never have discovered this truth, but 
would have persisted in believing the contrary? It is notorious that 
multitudes whose days are not only joyless, but full of suffering, nevertheless 
cling to life and cannot endure the thought of parting from it. The leading 
thought in the conduct of a large number of people is how to prolong their 
lives; and whereas comparatively few adults wish to be older than they are, 
there are plenty who would give large sums of money, if they possess them, or 
would part with a limb, in order to be young again. The fact that feelings 
and beliefs of this kind are very ancient and very widely spread—perhaps 
are almost universal -does not prove that they are true; but at least the 
burden of proof rests with those who maintain that they are delusions 
When the teetotal advocate had exhausted all his arguments to show that 
the Quaker whom he was visiting ought to give up wine, the latter quietly 
replied, ‘‘ But thou hast not yet convinced me, friend, that I do not like it.’’ 
The pessimist may argue to the day of doom that life can be nothing but 
hopeless gloom and bitterness, but he will not succeed in convincing men 
that they do not like living. 

For these instinctive feelings and beliefs are the results of accumulated 
experience ; and this accumulated experience is against the theory that the 
world is as bad as can be, or is steadily moving from bad to worse. The 
very existence of Pessimism is in one way evidence of the contrary. A very 
high degree of intellectual progress is necessary before any such criticism of 
the universe and of human life as is involved in Pessimism becomes possible. 
Only very highly developed organisins are capable of the feelings which tend 
to suggest pessimistic speculation. And, while it is true that such organisms 
are specially capable of suffering, it is equally true that they are specially 
capable of happiness. Is there any paralytic who would not gladly exchange 
the insensibility of his limbs for the power of feeling both pleasure and pain ? 
The savage does not trouble himself with problems as to the aim or the aim- 


lessness of the cosmos or of society. So long as he can gratify his appetites 


and avoid serious pain he is content with life as he finds it. But how many 


thoughtful persons would exchange their refined joys and sorrows, great as 
the latter may be, for the brutish contentment of the savage? Discontent is 
the parent of progress. It is evidence of a conviction that the existing con- 
dition of things, whether good, bad, or indifferent, is capable of improvement ; 
and in many men this conviction soon leads to a determination that the im- 
provement which is possible shall be made. Over and over again experience 
has shown that improvement in very large departments of human life has 
been affected by human effort; and against experience of this kind the 
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arguments of the pessimist are powerless. It is not easy to extinguish hope 


even ina single human breast Io drive hope off the face of the earth is a 
task which is happily very far beyond the power of even the most ruthless 
logic 
How are we to explain the strange fact that men of ability and serious- 
ness have convinced themselves, in defiance of antecedent probability and 
the instinctive beliefs of the large majority of mankind, that the pessimistic 
view of the universe and of human life is the correct one? The answer to 
this question has been already indicated. Their hypothesis 1s based upon 
the fundamental fallacy that the human intellect, and indeed the intellect of 
{ hin competent to pronounce a final judgment upon 
these enormous a! ‘omplicated facts. No judgment, whether favourable 
or unfavourable, can from the nature of the case be fi . With the most 
strenuous efforts, and the most favourable opportunities, nothing but a very 
inadequate and tentative conclusion can be reached. Vast areas of fact can 


not even be explored; they lie outside the reach of human endeavours. 


Much that is known to exist has never been explained, and is not likely to 


be explained. In no , however great and detailed our knowledge may 


be, have we anv rigt ‘that it is complete. As Bishop Butler taught 
f 
i 


us long ago, complete knowledge of even the most minute fragment of the 


universe is impossible, because complete knowledge of the whole universe is 
impossible. The most important items in our knowledge of any one part are 
its exact relations to all other parts and to the whole; and these relations 
cannot be adequately determined until all the parts and the whole as such 
are completely known. ‘‘ Something of everything and everything of some 
thing’ is a good ideal to aim at in extending our knowledge; but we do not 
sufficiently recognize that even the second half of it cannot be realized. It 
is impossible for 1 the most diligent investigator to know “ everything ”’ 
about the sting of a wasp, or the pip of an apple, or even a portion of these 

rhis objection holds good against a// attempts to pronounce final judg- 
met upon the cosmos; but it is peculiarly valid against judgments which are 
of a sweeping and condemnatory kind. Where a judge is unable to have any- 
thing like the whole case under his view, he is under a special obligation not 
to give sentence against the person brought before him ; and this obligation 
would be all the greater if, in a large number of exactly similar cases, judg- 
ment had already ther been suspended or been favourable to the 
persons before tl oul In the present case the antecedent pro- 
bability that so vast a machine as the visible universe and so vast an 
organism as human society have been arranged to serve some purpose, is 
overwhelming; and the antecedent probability that the purpose in each case 
is a good one is also very great. Experience has confirmed, and continues 
to confirm, these antecedent probabilities in a vast number of details. The 
correspondence between the means and the good effect is too regular and too 
exact to be the result of chance or gf a malevolent intention which has been 
foiled. It is quite true that there are also many details in which no such 
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correspondence can be traced, and in which the effect seems to be distinctly 
evil. But it is far more credible that in such cases the absence of corre- 
spondence is only apparent, and even that the evil is only apparent, than 
that in the other cases the correspondence between means and end, and the 
goodness of the end, are only apparent. Our ignorance of much that can be 
known, and still more our inability to grasp (or even imagine the existence 
of) vast areas of truth, are very good pleas to urge against those who would 
convict the whole universe of being either purposeless or in tendency 
absolutely bad. They are not such good pleas against those who find strong 
evidence of a good purpose scattered broadcast throughout immense tracts of 
what is already known, and are content to say with regard to the remainder, 
‘““T do not understand, I love."’ The belief that ‘all things work together 
for good," and that to higher intelligences than ours all that to us seems to 
be incompatible with goodness is really proof of goodness, is not irrational : 
it is a reasonable deduction from the very limited character of our mental 
powers. The belief that a// things work together for evi/, and that to higher 
intelligences than ours all that seems to us to be good is really evil, és 
irrational ; for it contradicts one of the fundamental facts of human experi- 
ence, viz., that pleasure is both possible and frequent, and that even that 
high and prolonged pleasure which we call happiness is attainable and is 
sometimes attained. That all pain and trouble serve some good purpose is 
a tenable creed, and to hoid it is real comfort in time of adversity. That 
all pleasure and delight serve some bad purpose is not a tenable creed ; and 
it may be doubted whether the human mind is capable of consistently acting 
upon the assumption of its truth 

‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Which of the two throws the 
more light upon the obscurities of human life; offers the better solution of 
its difficulties; gives the greater strength for coping with its troubles ; 
supplies the larger inducement for continuing to live and striving to live 
usefully ;—the philosophy of Hope, or the philosophy of Despair? ‘There is 
no serious doubt as to the answer to this question, whether we take the 
verdict of the large majority of ordinarily thoughtful persons, or the 
deliberate convictions of the large majority of philosophers. Man is a being 
that hopes—a 


} 
| 
i 


most always for some good thing in this life, and very often 
for something still better in a future state of existence. We spend nearly 
the whole of our conscious moments in the hopeful expectation that the 
necessaries and conveniences of life (not one of which is an absolute 
certainty) will be continued to us in the future. And, as a rule, the actual 
continuance of them justifies the habitually hopeful expectation. We carry 
this hopefulness into alinost all departments of life. Livery day millions of 
persons are travelling, each one of them with the hope o! escaping the serious 
accidents, which nevertheless not unfrequently overtake some. Even where 
it is possible for only a very small minority to obtain what is hopefully 
expected, still the hope prevails. Many thousands of persons are frequently 


risking sums of money, which to them are serious in amount, in the hope 
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nong the very few who win prizes in lotteries and other gambling 


i 


ns. What is specially to be remarked is that the advocates of 


this respect differ very materially from their fellow- 
absolute of pessimistic philosophers return home with 
other persons have of finding dinner ready for him 
enjoy his dinner the less, or eat less of it, 
whatever is is bad? Is he more affected than 

being subjected to much trouble and pain in 

kless about his conduct or less attentive to 

We do not tind that this is the case. 

d to show, that to teach men to 

s in accordance with pessimistic 

that we need not fear any such 

of thinking persons to Pessimism. 

ancient Stolcism Was 

urious lives than they might 

dern thinkers live less bright and 


ise do will perhaps be the net 


hout 


hall be told, perhaps, that all joyousness is subjective, wit 


anything in the external world to warrant it xistence We reply that from 


the natu: 


ibjective, but that it is none the 

n that account O | happy without knowing why is a very 
Ope Be it so, that hope if Some- 

Nevertheless, this is by no means 

lusive hope may be a very real stay and comfort 
nore to the point, hope has a tendency to 
scale in the balance of events. And this 


y true of ‘he man who approaches difficulty with the 


» fail; while he who 


of failure is for th very reason likely t 


sets to work 1n thel e Ot ecess 1s already be ginning to succeed. 


The 


advice of lough is still sound 
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No; not even the strongest arguments of Pessimism have this power. 

rhe pessimist may fret and fume because the universe does not conform to 
his personal preconceptions, and may write volume after volume to demon- 
strate that all reality is vileness and folly because it fails to realize his idea 
But that philosophy is more true, because more 

that our satisfaction is not the standard of 

universe is likely to be beyond the 

's which illustrate a tiny fraction 


understand would for that very 


best of all possible worlds 


HEBREWS ON THE ATONEMENT 
‘:OFESSOR W *. Apenry, M.A 


Testament do we meet with so much light on 
as we have in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
pect when we consider the nature of that 

; in an elaborate comparison between Christianity 

the expiation of sin was singularly 

a specihe argument almost an 

as that which occupies this 

ng all its forms of tho ight absol itely and 

The author is a Jew writing for 

prepossessions. Still, he never approaches the 

ern imitators. Thus, for example, we meet now 
nents of what has been called ** The Gospel according 
be curiously anxious to transfer all the quaintest 

deta ff Hebrew archwology to Christian theology. What is that but to 


compress the large spiritual faith which is the highest and best outcome of 


Divine revelation hin the narrow confines of a primitive, imperfeet cult, 
in other words, to bottle the new wine in old skins, a latter-day repetition of 
the blunder made by St aul’s antagonists? Then, again, there are those 
who remind us of the so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas” in their attempt to 
discover the ripest Christian ideas under the forms of Hebrew ritual, as 
though the venerable Jewish Law were a sort of cryptogram, a puzzle for 
the ingenious But the fact is, the naive delight with which these good 
people extract all their pet theories from the very heart of the Levitical 
system only shows how absolutely uncritical they are, for they are indeed 
little wiser than the dog who finds the bones that he himself has buried. 
This method absolutely ignores the progressive character of revelation. 
Now, neither of these errors has a shadow of representation in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews The magnificent exordium of that treatise at once sets 
before us in the clearest possible light the enormous advance that is to be 
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discerned from the dim, broken, partial teaching of prophecy on to the 
full-orbed truth that is manifest in the advent of the Son of God. Moreover, 
it is the direct purpose of the writer to show how much Christianity exceeds 
Judaism in glory, and, therefore, how much there is in the later faith which 


had not been attained by the earlier. Accordingly, we need not fear that 


, 
when he is setting forth Christian truth in its analogy with the religion of 
Israel he will permit it to be warped and shackled. The form of thought 
and imagery 1aay be Jewish; the substance, the essential idea, is spiritual 
Christianity. 

Coming, then, to the doctrine of the Atonement as it is set forth in, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we may expect to. meet with thoughts which are 
common to the New Testament generally, because they are the common 
thoughts of all true Christian teaching. They need not delay us. It is in 
the more specific ideas of the Epistle that we seem to be approaching some 
explanation, something like a theory concerning that profound mystery 
which elsewhere in the New Testament is usually treated concretely, 
practicaily, and from a hortatory standpoint. It may suffice briefly to 
indicate those yeneral aspects of the Atonement which are met with 
throughout the New Testament and about which there is a sufliciently 
common agreement of opinion among Christian thinkers. 

1. The fact of Redemption. The Gospel offers deliverance from the ruin 
of sin. This is the burden of its message. This makes it more than a mere 
theodicy, and more than a mere scheme of worship. It tells of a Divine 
work, something done by God on our behalf to save us, to meet our deepest 
need, to achieve our highest good. 

2. The nificance the Person of Christ if mption It is some- 
times remarked hat, while the older school of th rlans set the 
Atonement in the forefront of their teaching, the newer school gives most 


prominence to the Incarnation This remark is, I think, somewhat mis- 


] 
leading. It must be apparent to all that the redemption of the world is the 
great end of our Lord’s work. But what is being now felt by some of us is 


_ 


that the Person of Christ, His nature, His incarnation, His character, have 
very much more to do with this end than former dogmatics allowed. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews attaches the greatest importance to the Divine and 
human personality of our Lord in direct relation to His redemptive work. 
While at the outset, expatiating on the glery of the Divine Sonship, the 
writer inakes the very most of the humanity of Jesus. His painful endurance 
of temptation and wrong, His close human brotherhood, are essential 
conditions of His perfect priesthood. For He is a priest sacrificing as well 
as a victim sacrificed, and His priesthood comes first and gives all its value 
to His sacrifice. 

The moral, the subjective aspect of the Atonement. I suppose it may 
now be said to be fairly agreed upon on all sides that this, for us, intensely 
important aspect of the Atonement which was once strangely neglected in 
Evangelical preaching, and for the recovery of which we are indebted to 
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Maurice and Robertson, is a true outcome of New Testament facts and 
ideas. If I say no more now, that is not because I undervalue it, but 
because, happily, there is no dispute about it. 

The case is different, however, with what is commonly called the objec- 
tive aspect of the Atonement. It is here that we approach to the depth of 
the mystery, the difficulty which to many minds is insurmountable. How 
can the death of Christ be in any way a condition of the Father's loving 
forgiveness of His penitent children? Now, what I want to point out is 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews appears to shed light on this question 
in quite a unique degree. 

In the first place, there is no escape from the conclusion that the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews perceived a Godward side to the Atonement, 
one, too, to which must be ascribed an objective efficacy. The very fact 
that he does not hesitate to draw an analogy between what he calls the 
sacrifice of Christ and the sacrifices of the tabernacle ceremonial points in 
this direction. It cannot be maintained that he is only echoing the 
primitive tenets of Judaism, because he distinctly repudiates the idea that 
there was any real value in the ancient ritual of his fathers. Of course it 
may be eaid that he derives his higher conception of sacrifice, his very idea 
of anything like a sacrifice in connection with Christianity, from the Old 
Testament. Still, he treats this absolutely, lifts it into a lofty spiritual 
region, and there definitely affirms it as a Christian truth. Thus Christ 
appears before God for us, on our behalf, as our Priest, to plead our cause 
(ix. 24). Surely this intercession implies a Godward aspect of the work of 
Christ. Then He offers Himself as a sacrifice (ix. 14), ¢.e., He gives 
Himself to God on our behalf—another Godward action. Further, the 
author repeatedly describes the work of Christ in regard to us as a cleansing 
of the conscience (ix. 9, 14, x. 2, 22). This is contrasted with the merely 
formal cleansing of a person who had become ceremonially defiled under the 
law by means of some previous contact, say, with a dead body. Here the 
conscience must be that which bears the guilt-stain of past transgressions. 
Again, Christ brings ‘‘ redemption ”’ of ** transgressions "’ (ix. 15). The whole 
tenor of the argument shows that the writer is referring to something 
more than the very real and terrible bondage of evil habits forged out of 
our own past misdeeds, because, for example, he tells us that the result of 
this redemption is that we are admitted to our ‘eternal inheritance.” 
Moreover, remission of sins is directly connected with this sacrifical death 
of Christ (ix. 22, x. 18). 

Secondly, the writer clearly connects the Atonement wrought by Christ 
with His death. It is described as a sacrifice, and the very thought of a 
sacrifice associated with a living being would suggest death to any ancient 
readers. Then the author explicitly insists on the necessity of the death 
of Christ in order to give validity to the new covenant by appealing to the 
well-known fact that a testament requires the death of the testator to give 
it force (ix. 16)--the use of the two meanings of the word éu4j«n need 
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not here concern us. The repeated references to the blood of Christ (eg., 
x. 14, 15) plainly imply His death. The blood is the life, still the life given 
in death, made available through death. 

l mmediately presents itself is that to which | 
have already ref How can the death of Christ be a condition of the 
This is the crux of the whole subject. 

sts that Christ liberates m liability to 
shed in our stead It rue he said that 
ins of many (ix. 28), but he does not Say 
ins; on the contrary, he carri s our 
sacrifices in his use of the word “ offered 
r teach that the value of the Atonement was 
int of pain endured by our Lord \s we have seen, 


‘e to the sufferings of Christ, but this is in regard 


to His pl t d, not His sacrifice. He became a perfect priest, fully able 


to sympathiz th His people, by means of the things which He suffered. 
Certainly tl it of surrender re juisite where much suffering has to be 
laced onately g r than where the sacrifice 1 easly made. 
Thus sufferin n } the value of sacrific: But it does this 
indirect dit is not the suffering itself, but the refusal to shrink from it 
ritual the death of the victimns was as pain 

lint that their sufferings entered into the con- 

vorshippers. The real sacrifice was made by the offerer in 


his propert The case of our Lord is entirely different 


, because He appears in the two functions of sacrificing priest and 
the former of these functions, as the 
priest making th *, that His sufferings come to be considered with 
supre me interest 
3. Where, then, is the specific value of His sacrifice The autho 
emphatically contrasts the tabernacle sacrifices with the sacrifice of our 
Lord, affirming that the former could only have a subjective influence on 
the worshippers as reminders of sin, not any objective efficacy in expiration 
thereof, because ‘it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sins” (x. 4). That is to say, he saw quite clearly that no animal 
sacrifice could constitute a real atonement. Coming to the very different 
sacrifice of Christ, he quotes from Psalm xl., ‘‘ Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body didst thou prepare for me * (Heb. x. 5). The first 
step, then, is the Incarnation. Christ comes in a human body. The 
following words in the quotation from the Psalm are cited to indicate the 
purpose of the Incarnation in this connection: ‘‘ Lo, lam come (in the roll 
of the book it is written of Me) to do thy will, O God” (Heb. x. 7). 
Christ was incarnate in order that, among other things, He might be subject 
to obedience. We are reminded of St. Paul’s thought that He took on Him 
the “form of a servant’ when He was “ found in fashion as a man”’ in 


ht 


order that He might become ‘‘ obedient even unto death’ (Phil. ii. 7, 
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Further on the author tells us distinctly that our sanctification—and the 
whole course of the argument shows that by this he means our consecration 
to God in the cleansing of our consciences, t.c., the effecting of the Atone- 
ment—is accomplished by our Lord doing the will of God: ‘ By which will 
we have been sanctified Heb. x. 10). The whole of our Lord's life was 
a course of pertect obedience to the will of God; that obedience was most 


severe] 


climax at the cross We need not search through regions of theological 


y tested, and, standing the test triumphantly, reached its crown and 
speculation; the truth is writ large upon the plain facts of our Lord’s 
history. He would have been false to His mission if He had turned aside 
at the last and fled into some safe retreat out of the reach of His enemies to 
end His days in obscurity He was a martyr to His mission. His death 
was more than martyrdom, because He was more than man, and so through 
martyrdom could effect what no merely human martyr evel accomplished. 
His obedience was a superhuman obedience in a human life. Hence its 
lue. Can we not understand how God would accept this as the 
most precious of all offerings? Primitive man presents fruits from his farm 
and animals fri his flock. These are simple, childlike gifts. Christ offers 
real sacrifice God cares for. He has no delight in blood. Mere 
ath cannot be any satisfaction to Him But He rejoices in obedience to 
His will, and when that obedience climbs to its highest pinnacle in an un- 
flinching subn on ath He has the greatest offering that can be made. 
to such an offering, the obedience unto death of His own 
Son, tha ints ! of sins. This seems to be the idea of the 
author of the Epistle to tl Hebrews, and I venture to say it is a nearer 
approach to a theor\ f \tonement than is to be found anywhere else in 
the New Tes 
The objec { n wh { h will occur he re 18 oby ous enough. Why should 
God require this obedience of Christ as a condition for the forgiveness of 
men’? That question is not answered by our author. Perhaps we must 
leave it in mystery. all events, it is not burdened with the difficulties 


which crowd upon u it is sugyested that God's wrath must be 


appeased with blood, pain, dea or that law demands punishment, if not 


of the guilty, then indifferently of an innocent substitute. May we not 
compare this mystery with the mystery of intercessory prayer? We can 
well understand hew God may give us individually in response to prayer 
sive if we did not seek and ask, not of course because 


what He would not g 
He is ignorant of our needs or negligent, but because the spirit of confidence 
in God and the attitude of expectancy in reliance upon Him make us fit and 
receptive, and also because prayer is essentially spiritual contact with God, 
and therefore the natural condition through which we receive influences 
from Him. But this does not seem to apply to the case of one person 
praying for another, in which the second person may not even know that he 
is the object of prayer. Yet intercessory prayer is frequently commended 


in Scripture, and is pursued by the deepest instincts of the heart: is there a 
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Christian parent who does not pray for his children? Moreover, there is a 
concurrence of testimony to the fact that this prayer is not fruitless. If 
then, while God is always merc fully disposed He vet blesses some men in 
response to the prayers of others, 1s it not analogous to say that on an 
infinitely larger scale with vastly greater influences at work He blesses the 
world with pardon in response to the sacrifice of Christ in His obedience 
unto death ” 

One step towards the solution of the mystery may be found in the idea 
of the solidarity of the race We do not understand those ties which unite 
us as one family of God We cannot tell how far it may be possible for the 
prayer, or service, or sa rifice of one to influence others. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as we have seen, the true humanity of Christ, His close 
brotherhood with us, is warmly enlarged upon in relation to His mediatorial 
work. Our sympathizing High Priest, He is our representative rather than 
our substitute His obedience is in a very real sense the obedience of the 
race; in view of which God may see fit to pardon past transgressions, and 
receive back His erring children, as He could not have done without this 


great act of surrender and submission. 
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THE SupreME Law or THE Morat Worip. By Rev. Joun Mirtron Witutams, )D.D. 
(The Bibliotheca Sacra The most marvellous event of history, if we except the 
Incarnation, is probably the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. That law, termed the 


Ten Commandments, is a wonderful production. Whence came it is a problem 


has never solved. Its tirst utterance, ** Thou shalt have none other 
gods before Me,” in other words, * Thou shalt make Me supreme,” is the great 
primal law of the moral rid, i ling, in its great imperative, all moral beings and 
moral obligation } laims are what constitute moral agency, and distinguish man 
from the lower animal. The idea of God is universal. A being who has no idea 
of God cannot be under obligation to make Him supreme. (2) The idea of God is an 
intuitive and necess uth; like time and space, it is one of the spontaneities 
of the reason ; lerwise } uld not be universal. Dr. Williams holds the idea of 
God as essential to moral agency, and postulates it as one of the great axioms of 
moral science. n does not reveal the moral character of God, or even all 
His natural attributes, or His personality; but it reveals God as an infinite, over- 


shadowing, ever-present cause, to whom the soul recognizes itself amenable. Cousin 


is probably right in denying the possibility of reaching the idea of the infinite other 


than through the intuitions of the reason. The idea of obligation no one doubts is 
intuitive. Nota rational being exists who is not in possession of this idea. But 
this idea of obligation carries with it the igea of God, and is inseparable from it. No 


doubt, to many unretlecting minds, the idea of God is shadowy, little more perhaps 


than 
for « 


can 
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than that of the Parcw, the Nemesis, or the Fates. Yet it is there, and there to stay 
forever. The Divine existence, like other first truths, is incapable of proof. Nor 
can it be conveyed to a mind not already in possession of it. 

What, then, is the supreme law of the moral world, and what are its claims upon 
moral beings \ full expression is given by our Lord in Matt. xxii. 37-40. There 
He makes love the one law of the moral world, the sole duty of man. Its two tables 
are but two applications of the same principle, diflering only as to the measure or 
legree in which it is enjoined. The question then, What is love? is of vital impor- 

nee. The word, as used in the great law, designates a state or choice of the will. 
re are two classes of choices: (1) Ultimate choices, or choices of ends or objects 
their own sakes, which we usually designate motives or intentions. (2) Choices 
cans to secure ends, termed relative or executive choices. As the latter strictly 
possess no moral character other than that which is reflected from the former, love 


must be an ult it ce, or the choice of something for what it is in itself. Love 


wn sake, of good, the good of all, the valuable. Benevolence, 


good will to being. is the definition of love, and stands for the total of obligation 


1g upon moral beings. ‘The choice of good as the supreme end is the love 
required by the law Benevolence is the sum of duty. This view is not only a 
evealed truth and a logical nece ssity, it is one of the spontaneities of the reason, of 
which no rational mind can divest itself. Mystic ties bind all moral beings into one 
great household, having common interests, each under obligation to all, and all to 
wh, and contributing to its welfare includes all that is right. Sacrificing it includes 


YW 


| that is wrong. There is no other virtue, and no other sin. 


\ includ n the word good All that is valuable for its own sake, 
lat other good can there be but happiness, felicity, blessedness, 
ppiness, in the largest sense, is the equivalent of all value, and 
is the exact meaning of the love which fulfils the 
hausts all human and Divine obligations. 

There at iose who hold thatthe Divine will is a higher law than love, and it is 
simply its behests which make love, or any other virtue, obligatory. The will of God 
is admittedly supreme, but not in such a sense that it can obliterate the distinctions 
between right and wrong, make falsehood and cruelty virtues, integrity and 
benevolence crimes. The Divine law we suppose to be as eternal, uncreated, and 
unchangeable as God; not a creation of His wi//, but an emanation from His reason ; 
that, like ourselves, He is under obligation to conform His ways to its behests, and 
that in thi iformity, and in nothing else, consists His holiness. 

ght is the supreme and ultimate law of the moral world, and 
discard the idea of expediency or utility as the rule of human conduct. But it is by 
no means certain that right can properly be called a law atall. It is by no means 
certain that an act ever is, or ever should be, performed for the ultimate reason that 
it is right. Right isthe quality of an act, and cannot be its end, inasmuch as it is the 
end which determines the quality. Right is a mere abstraction, and no law at all. 
It means conformable to rule, and, in a moral sense, conformable to obligation, 
nothing more. The talk about “the eternal right” carries as much thought as the 
talk about the eternal straight, or the eternal crooked. If right be the ground of 
obligation. we should love God. not for what He is, and we should promote His 
Kingdom, not for its intrinsic value, but for ‘‘a pure primary notion.” This looks 
like putting a primary notion above God. 

It is objected to this benevolence theory that it utterly leaves out of view the 
principle of justice. Benevolence and justice are largely regarded as separate and 
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distinct virtues, to s stent antagonistic, the one impelling to mercy. the other to 
punishment Ther i n a ninds 3 nstitutional impulse to treat beings as 
used, with indignation, usually termed retribu 

tediy entirely distinct from benevolence, but it 

the impulse for food or knowledge, and lies 

Confounding this mere impulse with 


riminate between the two, is the source 


of God, the Divine 


flict 


infractior t law. ruth puts t he popular id | is punished 


lesert is 
lows: 1. 
moral world 
hat neither atone 
cleaves to the soul 
ynonvmous terms, the asser 
he equivalent of say 
hould be punished 
for no other. 
i that one of the impera 
ion of Christ is. The 
xl will to being, and in nothing 
Who can knowingly oppose the 
’ It was to meet this need 


and when He is lifted up 


ERMAN CHRISTOI . Fron ! rtic] n “Our Relation to German 

gy.” By Rev. Wituiam Reep, DD. (The Ref ed Quarterly Review).—The 
greater part of Dr. Rupp’s article directly concerns the Church to which he belongs ; 
but there is an estimate of the modern setting of Christian truth in Germany, which 
is of general interest, and of this a sketch may be given to our readers. 

In the new German theology, the central, the organizing principle is not the idea 
of election, or of Divine sovereignty, or of justification of faith, but the idea of the 
incarnation, or of the person of Christ. The essence of Christianity is not doctrine 
or law promulgated directly from heaven, but a Divine-human life in Christ. Christ 
Himself is in a profound sense the substance of the religion which He came into the 
world to establish. Christ's coming into the world was not a mere accident; nor did 
He come simply as a makeshift in order to the recovery of the world from the evil 
of sin. Christ is central in the counsels of God, central in the constitution of 
humanity, central in Christianity, and therefore He must of necessity also be 
central in theology. This is the peculiar conception which characterizes the new 


German theology from Schleiermacher to Dorner. And this Christocentric concep- 
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tion has rezenerated the whole system of Christian doctrine, and made all things 
therein new. Not only the doctrine of God, but also the doctrine of man, has 
received a new interpretation and new significance. The old doctrines of Divine 
fatherhood, of creation and providence, of sin and grace, of atonement and 
generation and sanctification, of the Church and sacraments, 
ne of the last things, have all been affected bv the force of 

ind have been thereby placed in new light. 


rical principle will ultimately prove to be the unifying principle of 


‘he principle which will at some time make one the various Christian 
not be the doctrine of the Divine decrees, nor the doctrine of free 
nspiration of Scripture; nor will it be the institution 

f presbyterianism. The various plans of union as yet 


ful, but better results may be attained by union in practical 


pr 

hrist and His kingdom, and for the salvation of the masses and the 

amelioration of th condition. Such rk has for its motive love to Christ, 

whether Ch | ‘ 1 in His own person, or more in the persons of other men 

(Matt. xxv. 3 uch Kk hris ie; he heart of the Christologieal 

principle thar y mere devotion to a rf f government does, and will 

tend : eg 1 ivine charity without which all our works are nothing 
worth. 

wrding to which we find the foundation 

, but in Christ Himself, enables us to look with com 

operations and results of modern Biblical Criticism. The higher 

Ras 


rer cultivated exclusively by German scholars, owes its origin 


und German love of truth. The German theologian, as a rule, is 


ruth. There is one consequence which no criticism of the Bible 
n never take away the ever-living and present Christ from the 
ian believer 

viding characteristics of modern German theology, which has made 

y impression upon the thinking of our Church is its historical spirit, 

the reality and significance of historical development. This may 
the peculiar tendency of the German mind to reverence the 
ty and worth of being; and in part also to the application, in 

¢ 


the Christological principle, which makes Christ the central 


1] cause of the world’s entire life; implying that the world’s life is a con- 


idea and fina 
nected and orderly process, without breaks or leaps—a process in which one stage is 
always conditioned by that which precedes, while it in turn conditions that which 
succeeds—a process, moreover, which as embodying an element of freedom possesses 
an objective moral import and value. 

In German theology, history, in the objective sense of the term, is regarded as 
having a real significance and value. History is Entwickelung, development, evolu- 
tion—a process possessing its own laws, and tending with unbroken continuity to a 
pre-det rmined Divine end, but involving a factor of freedom, which invests its 
results with a real value as possessing moral contents that were not in the beginning. 
This conception applies to the process of Divine revelation; and the Bible, which is 
the record of revelation, must consequently be in a great measure a sealed book, so 
long as it is not approached with a historical sense, and in a historical spirit. The 
same historical conception applies to the person, and history of Christ ; and hence in 
German we have real “ lives of Christ.” And the same-historical conception belongs 
to the process of the individual Christian life. In the unhistorical view of Chris- 
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For th <amination of Dr. Briggs’ criticisms of Ex. xxiv. 3,4,7:; Deut. xxxi. 
9, 22. 24.96. &c.. the reader must be referre d tothe article: space only allows of a 
reference t history of critical opinion which Dr. Briggs gives as setting forth the 
ch conclusions adverse to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
hed, and the grounds on which they are based. 
of different documents in the Pentateuch is supported by argu 
tvle, and parallel narratives. The proof from language con 
lrawn out in formidable AITAaAy, aS SeVE rally characteristic 
ord ng u lubit ible evidence of diversity of writers. Mr. 
sible but delusive. He argues that the difference of diction 
Pentateuch is largely to be accounted for by the diversity 
aracter of the composition. The critics claim that what 
P is clearly distinguishable from J Ein respect of language. 
ne logic s, dates, le gal sections, and such grand, world-wide 
nd Deluge; but, as a rule, all narratives in the sphere of 
iven to! E, only mere snatches from them, such as a few dis 
r summary paragraphs being allowed to P. It is obvious that a 
rt must necessarily result in a diversity of diction. Words and 
stant use in ordinary narrative have no place in genealogies and ritual 
mav be generally true but what has to be shown is that the precise 
the words can be thus fully accounted for.) 


; 


iF. between which the narratives are comm nly divided, are confessedly 


lishable in diction The general character of the composition being the 


tion i like. It is significant that whenever the critics find themselves 
between P and J IE, as in Gen. xxxiv., Ex. xvi., Num. xvi., 
stinguish P from J or EF, on the score of diction, as they 


In such cases they are obliged to make the division, if 


the eflect ita l, b ther tests than those of language; and their wide divergence 
from o1 nother 1ows how precarious and arbitrary are their assumed criteria. 
It is to be observed also that these supposed separate documents have no separate 
existence ; and there is not the slightest evidence, apart from alleged critical criteria, 
that they ever did exist as distinct productions. The criteria are first assumed; and 
| the pains taken to partition the documents according to the criteria, 

» be impracticable in numerous instances. And various suspicious 
expedier rted to to meet these difficulties. 


Even if it could be shown on purely literary grounds that the Pentateuch is a 


te production, and that the differences in diction and style are such as to 
indicate the participation of distinct writers in its preparation, this would not of itself 
militate against its being produced under the superinté ndence, by the direction, and 
with the authority of Moses. It need not be pre judic ial to its contemporaneousness, 


The documentary hypothesis, as first pro- 


its credibility. and its entire truthfulness. 
posed by Astruc, and further developed by Eichhorn, contemplated merely the Book 
of Genesis, and assumed that this was compiled by Moses. The extension of this 
hypothesis to the entire Pentateuch need not have conflicted with its Mosaic author 
ship It is qui neeivable, ‘or example, that Moses might have directed Joshua 


and Eleazar, or some other suitable persons, to prepare accounts of whatever was 
memorablk through the desert, and have made these the bases of his 
own final w 

t is claimed that, in repeated instances, variant accounts are given of the same 
transaction, which differ so seriously from each other, that they cannot have pro- 
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ceeded from the same writer. These are, it is true, described in the sacred record as 
distinct events. But this is attributed to a mistake on the part of the redactor, or 
( mm pile r, who, not being able to reconcile the discre pancies in these narratives pro 
ceeding from different sources, imagined that they must have related to separate 
times, places, and actors, and so represented them. Mr. Green points out that this 
theory imputes to the redactor, who is the reputed author of the Pentateuch in its 
present form, blunders of a kind that must destroy all confidence in the accuracy 
ability of his work. 

development hypothesis of uss, which has been 

ind Wellhausen, * It is e1 nt that the hool of 

heory of the literature and religion of Israel The 


; built upon two assumptions. 1. That the Pentateuchal codes 


represented in the Pentateuch itself and elsewhere in Scripture, com 


} " 


nd mutually related parts of one complete system of legislation, but they con 
so many distinct and successive systems of legislation, the next in order being 
ise further developed than that which preceded it. That the differences 
between the se codes are such that they « annot all have belon, j ny one pe riod, 
1 to the Mosaic, as represented in the Scripture account, but long periods of 

time must have elapsed to give occasion for their introduction. 

According » the development, based upon the documentary, } vp thesis, the 
Covenant Code (as recorded Ex. xxi.-xxiii.) was not, and could n ve been written 
by Moses, but was drawn up in its present form in North Israel, ne time after the 
settlement ir al 1; Reuss says in the reign of Jehoshap! it he Deuteronomi« 
code made i first appearance in the reign of Joshua And tl Priest 
recorded in Exodus, viticus, and Numbers, dates from the 
the two assumptions on which t development hypothesis rests, riggs in 1883 
admitted the first, viz., th uccessive development of tl rd the order, 
Covenant code, Deuteronomic code, and Priest code; but denied th ‘ond, viz.. 
their origin at widely separate periods. He beld that the codes were all Mosaic. 

Mr. Green think } fallacy in the critical reasoning on this subject lies 
in the primary assumption, tl he Priest code was a further development of the 


} 


t} ly supplementary parts of 


Deuteronomic code ; where h are different and mutual 
one comprehensive system of 7} ion. They are distinct in the matters treated 
n their aim and pur] , and in the parties for whom they were respectively 
designed. One upied with the ritual, and was intended for the direction of 
the priests, the other was for the guidance of the people in the practical affairs of 
life. These codes were developments from the Covenant code, one in one direction, 


} 


and the other in another. T venant code was a preliminary body of laws, setting 
forth in brief compass the civil and religious obligations of the people as con 
ceived in the spirit of the 1 of Jehovah It was preliminary and rudimental 
The ratification of the Covenant was first followed by the enactment of the Priest 
code, in which the few and simple ritual requirements of the Covenant code wer 
developed into a minute and extensive ceremonial, designed to give full « xpression to 
the worship of Jehovah, and the religious life of the people, as directed by the priests, 
the ministers of religion. And later on, when the people had reached the borders of 
Canaan, the great legislator gave to the people at large the Deuteronomic code, 
body of enactments covering the whole of their practical life, being a renewal and 
enlargement of the Covenant code in all its particulars with such modifications as the 
altered circumstances demanded. 


[It is not possible to give further details of this discussion; and we have only 
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been able to indicate the lines which are taken by an orthodox writer in criticizing 
the arguments and conclusions of the ‘“* Higher Criticism.’’—Ep. A. T.] 


Tuk New Testament Use or tHe Greek Mysteries. By Rev. Augustine 5. 
Carman (The Bibliotheca Sacra).—This article is an inquiry into the influence of the 
Greek Mysteries upon the language and imagery of the New Testament. The wide- 
spread influence of these observances on the life of the Greek and Roman world for 
centuries is well understood. In the Eleusinian Mysteries, the most celebrated and 
typical, the alternation and contrast of night and day, of wintry gloom and joyous 


spring, the cycle of seed-sowing and harvest, the whole series of phenomena of life 


ind death, with more or less distinct reference to the suggested deeper questions of 


sin and purification, of the resurrection and of the future life, were set forth in striking 
dramatic form ; engrossing the attention for days of great concourses of people, and 
given under the direct authority of the State. It was inevitable that the vivid 
impression should reproduce itself in some form of intluence as pervasive as Greek 
civilization itself, extending to those documents of the New Testament connected with 
localities where the Mysteries had greatest prevalence. 

In general, it may be said that the Mysteries were a representation of the 
phenomena of nature, and an expression of certain human aspirations under the form 
of dramatized myths. The myth of Demeter-Kore was the double emblem of the 
transition from winter to spring, and from death to life The myth of Dionysus 
Bacchus), the wine-god, was a representation of the productive powers of nature, 
and an identification of frantic enthusiasm with religious fervour. The ecstasy culti- 
vated in ages more refined by purely psychical means was by the followers of Bacchus 
sought through sensual channels. 

The following terms may be recognized as characteristic of the Mysteries: the 
word sveripor, mystery, and other derivatives of the verb uw; the word re\erH, or the 
allied adjective form, ré\eos, with the idea of maturity or perfection ; the word éxorreia 
ind its derivatives, with the associated idea of a personal experience of the Divine 
fellowship ; certain specific allusions to the contrast of light and darkness, with the 
derived ideas of enlightenment, illumination, and the like; the term silence ; the 
ideas of reservation and revelation of religious truth ; ideas associated with the offices 
of hierophant, keryx, mystagogue, and the like; and certain formal uses of the 
expressions, touch, taste, handle, behold, associated with the mystic paradosis. 

Ancient classical literature furnishes frequent allusions to the Mysteries, these 
being mainly direct, though guarded, references to the rites. That which is most 
important for the present study is the figurative use of the terminology of the 
Mysteries, since it is almost wholly a metaphorical use of this terminology which 
occurs in the New Testament. The writings of the Church Fathers are filled with 
allusions, direct and indirect, to the Mysteries. In the writings of Philo the termi- 
nology of the Mysteries is largely adapted to the purposes of his allegorical exposition 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and of all philosophy. But, like the Church Fathers, Philo, 
while freely adopting the imagery of the Mysteries whenever it suits his purpose, at 
other times strongly condemns the Mysteries themselves. 

There is clear evidence in Josephus that the idea of the Mysteries had rooted 
itself in Palestinian soil. His description of the Essenes is very similar to Philo’s 
of the Therapeutc, and has similar though less explicit allusion to their rites of 
initiation, to degrees of initiation, to secrecy concerning their esoteric doctrines, to 
their rite of purification before initiation, and to the-silence which they observe in 
their meeting together. 
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The rve f the subject which the author gives will, he thinks, permit his 
readers to discern whatever characteristic use of the language and imagery of the 
Mysteries may « t the New Test ent writings In some instances, perhaps, 

e psychological unity of the race might explain the apparent similarity in termi 
nolog while ertau tances there may be blended allusion to the Mysteries 
nd to some passage of the Old Testament Scriptures. It is not true that the Greek 
M ysteric id in the New Testament period affected the doctrines and usages of the 
tl ( as W te y the case later in its history but, on the cor 
trary, there appears in the numer explicit or implicit allusior fthe New Testament 
to these rite 4 triumphant com yn of the weak bortive, and impure pagan 
Llemuypts to atta vat * pertecuion and ** direct visior { Goad thr ys! 
the revelat f certain trivial secret i the exhibition of certain trivial tokens 
\ t pinnae ystery of G ‘ from times eternal, it manifested at 
t comi ( t to all who w d receive Him, and culminatir n the divine 
na of Caly 1 the resurrect wherein a light and unwortalit 1 salvation 
i li ne tel wshit were é I | hte lrabiyvy outshining the piel lour of the 
‘ é ( cept 

Lhe intluence {tl M vsteric pon the New Testament language is at times a 
verbal one, involving the use of the word-forms characteristic of the Mysteries, even 
where the me ing has become mewhat remote from it riginal one At other 
times thie la t eable the thought, a variety of allied vert forms 
be ed i ( With a tende! of later Greek writers li reneral Way 
Lhe erin ll t m teri ed in the New Testament to signify 

] 1 I mode meaning s thing scrutable s not at all 
tified by the New Testament Both the issical and New Testament use s 
revelation of the concealed truth at the proper time, and to the proper persor 
Other shad f meaning are (1) An experience attained in a process of initiation. 
2) A trutl ! experience, « principle reserved to certain persons, or until a 


After carefully examining all the passages in which any trace of reference to the 


M vsterie n be found, and indicating in each case what seems to be the point 








! to, the ithor says, ‘It is impossible to give the full force the constantly 
impression produced by prolonged study of the subject that such allusions 

e portion of those writings of the New Testament which had Gentile 

environmet I ishes in no degree the originality of the New Testament 
teachings to concede this; whi! it adds a depth and richness to the colouring, 
lends a background and detail to the imagery, and renders luminous certain parts 
of Scripture previously obscure. It is simply the extension of the constant method 
f Paul, as indeed of Paul's master, of using the language of the life about him. 

Paul use the terminol “ry of the M vste ies as he does that of the Greek games OI of 
the Roman military camp, but often with the added and ethical motive of placing in 


implied contrast the pagan and the Christian conceptions. 


Hesrew Histortocgrarpny. By Turopore G. Soares (The Biblical World 
The purpose of this article is to discover the principles in which the Hebrew is unique 
nd different from the historiography of other peoples. Putting aside the Apocrypha, 
at least the historical portions of it, there remain for consideration the authorities 


upon which the Old Testament is based, There are a large number of song-books, 





story-books, chronicles, biographies, histories, &c., to which direct reference is made in 
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the Old Testament, but none of which, as separate works, are in existence at the present 
day. Port sof them may exist, as originally written, in the different documents 
into which modern criticism has divided the Old Testament histories. tis, however, 
difficult to discuss works which are no longer extant, even if they exist in fragmentary 
form as different strata in the formation of other works. Discussion is therefore, in 
this article, confined to the principles which governed the historians, who gave us 
the Old Testament histories in their present form. The field will comprise the 
historical portions of the Hexateuch, the Book of Judges, to which may be appended 
the Book of Ruth, and the Books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Che Book of Esther is rather biographical and didactic than historical 


There is almost entire absence of any reference to the identity of the men, to 





whom we are inde f these historical works. The Pentateuch 
, here ribe . to the hand of Moses: the book which 
is called by the no suggestion that that warrior was its 
author; Samuel could not by any possibility have written more than a small portion 
of the book which bears his name; and the other histories, even in their titles, are 


anonymous. We know that Nathan wrote a history of David, that Ahijah wrote a 
life of Solomon, that Shemaiah made a record of the acts of Rehoboam, but 
the great prophets and sacred writers, who gave us the histories which we call 


f Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, remain for ever nameless and 


These histories are all constructed on a framework that is chronological. The 
general plan is the time order of events. The Hebrew historians had that funda- 
mental conception, without which historiography worthy of the name is impossible, 
that history is not a concatenation of isolated facts, brought together without regard 
to their mutual dependence, but that it constitutes a thread of narrative, and a 
chronological evolution. \ very common feature of the Biblical histories is the 
existence of addenda, or appendices. For example, Judges was perhaps once 
complete at the sixteenth chapter, and the narratives of the migration of the tribe of 
Dan, and of the events at Gibeah, contained in chapters xvii.-xxi., are a later addition to 
the book. Very much of the difference between our histories and those of the 
Hebrews is entirely to be accounted for by the absence of the simple devices by 
which we indicate the difference between a main narrative and those parts which are 
subordinate. Matter which we should put in a footnote. was necessarily by them 
incorporated into the text. Distinctions which we should mark by parentheses, 
inverted commas, italics, smaller type, and the thousand and one little devices by 
which, in a modern book, the eye is made immediately to catch the relation of the 
parts, are of course entirely wanting in these ancient works. 

While the histories are arranged chronologically in the main outlines, the details 
of the history are often very much out of chronological order. It is a characteristic 
of the Hebrew historians to finish the consideration of a subject upon which they 
have once embarked, and afterwards to take up the other matters, which would, on 
a strictly chronological arrangement, have been interspe rsed through the first 
narrative. The historian seldom gives any intimation that he has departed from the 
chronological order. Another characteristic is to make first a rapid survey of the 
whole history of the particular event which it is their purpose to describe, and then, 
without indicating any change in the continuity of the narrative, to return, and to fill 
in the details of the transaction. A characteristic which makes exceedingly difficult 
our modern reconstructions of the history, is the common practice of passing over 


periods of time without making the slightest reference to the fact. Two events will 
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be related, apparently as having occurred almost simultaneously, while in reality 
there must have been a considerable lapse of time between them. 

Look now at the manner in which the histories were prepared. Only very small 
portions of the works could have been contemporaneous with the events of which 
they treat. In nearly every case several centuries must have elapsed. The writers 
must have depended upon earlier authorities for a very large part of their information. 
We know the methods which are employed by historians of our day. We know how 
authorities are examined, evidence is weighed, and, when finally a critical judgment 
has been reached, the history is written from the standpoint of that judgment. 
Biblical scholarship has decided that the Hebrew histories were not so writte! 


They do not represent a final opinion of an individual writer, founded upon gn 
} } + 





examination of all the documents, authorities, traditions, and all that constitutes 
historical evidence. They are a weaving together of various sections bodily excerpted 
from the older narrative It is held that there are numerous contradictions, or at 
least inconsistencies, in the histories, which can only be accounted for on the sup 
position of different aut ship 


There was compilation, but are we sure that we know the nature of the com 
pilation ? Admitting the presence of passages from older documents, it yet remains 
true that there is an order, an essential unity, a literary arrangement, and an unde 
lying purpose in all these histories, which demands the concession that much of the 
material has been re-written, much of it has been carefully digested, and all of it 
has been admirably woven into a connected whole, until, with all their incompleteness 
and their minor faults, we have the finished works, remarkable for their logical 


succinct 





and faithful presentation of the course of events in the national history of 
the people of God. 

The histories, as a whole, cover the whole course of Jewish history. Not 
minutely, not exhaustively, not even proportionately, but as with a few bold dashes 
of the painter's brush, these writings present to us in outline the whole course of the 
national history of the chosen peopl \ noteworthy characteristic of these histories 
is the great emp! ASIS |} laced on certain incidents and historic charac ters, and a total 
disregard of many matters which would be considered of the first importance by a 
modern historian. In these two peculiarities the unique character of the Hebrew 


histories consists. The purpose the historiographer was not a scientifically 





historical purpose. The political social de velopment of the Hebrew people is 
not his theme. It is upon the faith of individuals and of the nation that he dwells, 


and upon the invariable blessings that reward such faith. A profound religious 


purpose governed him in his selection and arrangement of historical material. 


He also had a distinctly historical purpose, though even in this point the history 


writing is unique. He was controlled by a profound conviction that he was writi1 
the history of a people whom God had chosen peculiarly as His own. The starti 
point of the history is a covenant between God and the founder of the nation. Ths 
history of Israel was no history of battles and sieges and treaties ; no history of kings 


and statesmen and diplomatists; no history of commerce and manufactur 





It was a history of the faith and rebellion of the people as individuals 


nation; it was a history of the Divine reward and the Divine retribution; it was a 





history of the providential movings of God in the selection of a man, a family, and a 
nation, to be holy unto Himself, and a peculiar people. 

This view of the continuity of the histories does not depend upon the traditional 
view of the date and authorship of the eBiblical writings. It holds good, even 


according to the most extreme radical position. And this argument is not founded 
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upon the presence of those patent connecting links between the books, which may, 
perhaps, have come from the hands of the final editor. 

The purpose of Hebrew historiography was religious and theocratic. From 
this point of view the incongruities in the history largely disappear. The Almighty 
counts time not by days and years. The life of Abraham was longer than the Egyptian 
bondage ; David's forty years were longer than the forty decades of the Judges. 
History from the Divine standpoint emphasizes that which is important in its 
Divine relations; the puny movements of Assyrian armies and Egyptian kings are 


matters of trifling concern. 


- 
t 
- 


historicity of these Biblical narratives, it would be strange indeed if a 
series of histori« 8, even inspired histories, giving an account in outline of prehistoric 
man, and then covering a period of nearly two thousand years of history, should not 
contain slight chronological, historical, and geographical inaccuracies. The Hebrews 
seem never to have developed a systematic chronology, and, in the light of Assyrio- 
logical discovery, the chronology of the Old Testament cannot be maintained 
throughout. Further, there are statements here and there in the histories which, to 
sav the least, are very difficult to reconcile with our information from other sources, 
It may also be that there are occasional anachronisms in these histories. W ritten, 
in some cases, hundreds of years after the events occurred, the record may sometimes 
be coloured by the opinions of a later age. Especially in the case of the reports of 
speeches, we should scarcely expect to be supplied in every case with the tpsissima 
erba, Yet it is not upon these negative aspects that emphasis should be laid. The 
final result of the most careful criticism, in the light of information from a thousand 
sources, is to establish the essential truth, accuracy, and fidelity of + iarratives of 
the Hebrew historiographers 


Tur MytHovoGy axp Revicion or Prieitive Preoptes. By Dr. Cuartes H. §, 
Davis (Biblia Herder says, ‘Our earth owes the seeds of all higher culture to 
religious tradition, whether literary or oral.” The oldest theology of all nations is in 
the form of myths; hence the great importance of mythological study in order to 
reach the fundamental ideas belonging to the moral and religious nature of man, as 
they have been embodied by the imaginative faculty of the most favoured races. 
In the first stage, mythology is as harmless as it is inevitable. There was limited 
knowledge, but an unlimited capacity for believing and fancying, because fancy and 
belief had not been checked and headed off in various directions by established rules 
of experience. It is difficult to comprehend the attitude of primitive humanity in its 
personifying stage or thought. Men had developed no reasoning faculties, but were 


made up of senses in the highest physical perfection, and of the most vigorous 





imaginations In their total ignorance of causes they wondered at everything; and 
their poetry was all divine, because they ascribed to gods the object of their wonder, 


ind thought that beings like themselves, but greater, could alone have caused them. 
They were like children whom we notice taking into their hands inanimate things, 


and playing and talking with them as though they were living persons. In primitive 





times there was no check laid upon fancy, and everything existed as sensation. 
Belief of all kinds is born of the imagination. The world of dreams and of consciousness 
gave primitive man the conception of spirits, and the impulse to worship them. A 
myth manifests the advancement of man from a state of comparative rudeness to 
freedom and civilization. 

Religion rests upon ethics and emotion. In its primitive stages the ethical 


phase is entirely occupied by a sense of duty to demoniac powers—a slavish sense 








sage 
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of duty as to a master who must be obeyed in fear and trembling; and the emotion 


is wholly a sense of wonder at inexplicable facts and processes, n inly of the 





physical universe, which spurs the fancy to express the superhuman in terms of the 
human, and in a shape we call a myth. The history of cult and ceremonial religion 
traces the development of an ethical sense, from physical offering and sacrifice, 
through symbolical rites, up to the notion of duty to one's fellows as an outcome of 
duty to one’s God. A series of myths may foster a primitive creed. In one sense 
every religion was a true religion, being the only religion which was possible at the 


time, which was compatible with the language, the thoughts. and the sentiments of 





neration, which was appropriate to the age of the world. We ought to put 
the most charitable interpretation on the apparent absurdities, the follies, and tl 


errors of ancient religions. In order to appreciate the religion of primitive people 


we must get at its heart, and feel its life-currents. We must place irsel ve In 
sympathy with the people, listen to their hymns and prayers, and witness their rites 
and ceremonies. The external aspect of a religion as presented to strangers is not 
often one to be trusted 

Comparative t logy shows us that the primitive creeds of the earliest peoples, 
the Aryan, Egyptian, Vedic, Persian, Chaldaic, Greek, Roman, Teutonic, Celtic, 
may be ised upon one or more of the following forms: (1) Fetich-worshipping, 
whe en's thoughts were concentrated purely upon concrete ubstances. (2) 


Ancestor worship, or the worship of the dead. (3) Nature-worship, when the 
objects of belief were still external and sensible, but were | to a certain degree, 


generalized, and most often tangible. (4) The anthropomorphic or ethical stage, 


when the divinity was conceived as a being like mankind, and the critical qualities 
of that being had to be taken fully to account. 

It is disputable whether fetichism is the first phase of human relig 
fetich is not itself considered as a deity by the worshipper, or even as a symbol 
of a deity. It is simply supposed to be a vehicle through which a supernatural 
power makes itself felt in the world, and as no logical connection is demanded 
between the power and the vehicle through which it acts, any object whatever, 
natural or artificial, animate or inanimate, may become a fetich. 

Ancestor worship is part of human nature itself, commands respect, even 
when it presents itself under very curious forms. The worship of ancestors sprang 
out of the universal faith of primitive peoples in the persistence of human respon 
sibility after death. This form of worship seems to have been almost universal 


among mankind in a certain stage of development. Even the religious ideas of the 
Hebrew people present traces of ancestor worship. 
Everywhere mythology appears as the result of the earliest effort of the human 


mind to explain the mysteries of the universe. The sky, the sun, and the planets, 
I ; : | 


the winds and the clouds, the summer and the winter, the dawn and the darkness, 
and those varied elemental phenomena which are of supernatural significance to the 
simple fancies of all uncultured people. The religion of Akkad was largely that of 
nature -worship. Every object and force of nature was supposed to have its zi, or 
spirit, which could be controlled by the magical exorcisms of the sorcerer-priest 
The monotheistic intuition is inseparable from the conception of religion, and we find 
traces of it in all places, and throughout all times, and this monotheistic intuition is 
always accompanied by faith in the persistence of the human personality after 
death. 

Modern research has discovered the temple in which Abraham worshipped, the 
name of the god he adored, and the psalm of adoration which for forty years he 
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chanted. The temple was that of Sin, the male moon-god of Ur. The hymn to the 
patron deity was written in Accadian and Assyrian; and a tablet containing it is now 
in the British Museum. 
The primitive religions have been subject to much corruption and decay, and it 
is exceedingly difficult to imagine what they were in their first simplicity. For 
instance, the Rev. George Owen, of Pekin, shows that the fathers and founders of the 
Chinese race were monotheists. They believed in an omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent God, the moral governor of the world, and the impartial judge of man. 
In Greece, as in India, the worshippers often rose into a region immeasurably higher 
than that of their mythology. To both the name for the bright heaven had become 
a name for the One only God. 
Max Miiller has shown by philological proof that there was a primitive Aryan 
religion, a primitive Semitic religion, and a primitive Turanian religion, before each 
f these primeval races was broken up, and became separate in language, worship, 
nd national sentiment. He tinds that the highest god had received the same name 
the ancient mythology of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had retained 
that name, whether worshipped on the Himalaya mountains, or among the oaks of 
Dodona, on the Capitol, or in the forests of Germany. He shows that his name was 
Dyaus in Sanscrit, Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tiu in German. ‘They bring 
before us,” says Muller, * with all the vividness of an event which we witnessed our 
selves but yesterday, the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of years, it 
may be, before Homer and the Veda, worshipping an unseen being, under the self-same 


name, the best, the most exalted name the \ could find in their voce ibulary, under the 


name of Light and Sky. And let us not turn away, and say that this was after all 
but nature-worship and idolatry No, it was not meant for that, though it may have 
been degraded into that in later times. Dyaus did not mean the blue sky, nor was it 
simply the sky personified—it was meant for something else. We have in the Veda 
the invocation Dyaus pitar, the Greek Zeu pater, the Latin Jupiter; and that means 
in all these languages what it meant before these three languages were torn asunder 
means Heave lather ! 
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THe ORIGIN OF THE TERM SYMBOL AS EQUIVALENT TO CREED. By Professor F. 
Nitzscn, Kiel (Zeitschr. }. Theol. u. Kirche, 1893, No. 4). Professor Nitzsch holds 
that the use of the term was derived from the language of the mysteries of the 
Greek and Roman religions. The application of the term Symbolum fidei or simply 
Symbolum to the confession made by candidates for baptism is very ancient. The 
transference to other creeds was inevitable and easy. Alex. Hales applied it to the 
two other w@cumenical creeds. In the Lutheran theology of the sixteenth century 
the Lutheran confessions are so designated. The older use is seen in Ambrose, 
Rufinus, Cyprian, Firmilian of Cwsarea, &c. Nitzsch’s derivation was advocated in 
the last century by Lord Chancellor King in his History of the Apostles’ Creed, 
but it runs counter to the opinion of early writers, and is not widely accepted even 
now. 
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The ancient explanation is given at length by Rufinus in his E.rpositio symbol 
apostol, Other writers simply repeat him. The substance of his statement is as 
follows: Before the Apostles left Jerusalem for their different mission-fields, they 


composed in conference a brief confession of faith, so as to preserve unity and purity 


of doctrine. Each one gave his opinion, and from these several utterances the wh« le 
was composed. It is not clear whether this means that each one contribute d one of 
the twelve articles, as was understood later, or whether each one gave his opinion 


in general on the several points, these opinions being the basis of the creed 


However this may be, the result, according to Rufinus, was the Apostles’ Creed, 





which, he savs, is ri called a Symbolum, for in the Greek symbolum means 
1 the one hand iteis 


a sign by which to know the preachers of the true Gospel, and it also arose out of the 


either ind ‘ r collat Both senses suit the Creed. For « 





contributions of the different Apostles. Swmbolu means, therefore, the same as 
signal or pass-word in an army. Rutinus thus makes otuSo\o equivalent to cvuSod%, 
and ayvain accepts the general understanding of sign. In his zeal he does not observe 





that the two senses do not harmonize. 1e term can only have been applied to the 


Baptismal ( reed in one of the two senses referred to. Moreover. the Creed cannot 
have originated in such a conference of Apostles, and the supposed meaning, 
contribution, or result of contributions, belongs to cvuso\4, but not to ot uSodor, 


The words seldom interchange. The verb means, among the rest, to infer, guess ; 


hence ouSoXor, sign, mark. The assertion that the verb in the sense to compose, 


If we ask in what sense the term sign is applied to the Bapti mai or any creed, 


we get different swer According to Augustine and Chrysologus, the creed is the 
Sign or re rd fa contract between God and the believer. Ambrose regards it as 
analogous to the military oath. Others say that, like the Lord's Supper, baptism 
was called a symbol as a sign and pledge of an invisible object, and then the term 
was tr erred to the creed connected with the rite. According to Ambrose, 





Rufinus, and most moderns, it means signal or pass-word in allusion to the descrip 








tion, frequent in the Fathers, of Christians as soldiers of Christ. these significa 
tions are unsatisfactory. The first is far-fetched and unusual. “It is improbabl 
that a term quite appropriate to baptism itself as a symbol or visible sign would be 
transferred t single act accompanying baptism, which consists in words, which are 
invisible.” The third meaning would not be improbable, if the description of 
Christians as soldier of Christ were " mmion one. But it was not so; it occurs 
indeed ofte . t only n rnetorn1 uly LSSALt 

‘* Far more probable is the origin of the term from the analogy in which the 


sacraments were placed in the early Church with the ancient mysteries.” The points 
of analogy—secret doctrines, secret initiation, a sign for the initiated—are obvious 
and were early noted. The term symbol was used in the mysteries of certain signs 
given to the initiated. There is only a metaphorical resemblance to the military art; 
here the analogy is direct. The Christian Alexandrines of the third centurv alluded 
to it. It was even thought a point of value that the Christians should have mysteries 
like the heathen. Baptism and the Lord's Supper were the chief mysteries. Non 
christians and catechumens were forbidden to be present at them. Instruction in 


these rites was only given just before baptism. The delivery of the confession 
(redditio s i) was in secret. It was thus a sign of recognition among the 
baptized or initiated. Other terms used in the mysteries were in use among 
Christians. Thus, baptism is called illumimation, ¢wricués, candidates for baptism 


are called gwrifsuevx. The deep air of mystery thrown over the rite is shown by 
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some words of Chrysologus: ‘* Quod audidistis et credidistis, quod confessi estis, cor 
habeat, memoria teneat, charta nesciat, scriptor ignoret, ne sacramentum fidei 
divulgetur in publicum, ne ad infidelem fidei derivetur arcanum,” and a writer of the 
seventh century, ‘Absistat omnis profanus, audite mysterium fidei, non audiat 
infidelis.”’ 

These things being so, it was only natural to call the baptismal confession 
symbolum, sign in the sense of the language of the mysteries. If it is objected that 
there is no instance of a Father using the word in this sense, it may be replied that 
at the time when these things came to be discussed theologically the interest of the 
Church was rather to conceal than to parade points of likeness with heathenism. 
The parallel alre ady shown to « xist far outweighs the want of such direct references. 
Che patristic derivations of symbolum need not trouble us. Etymological derivation 
was not a strong point in antiquity, even in classicial writers. 

‘Symbolum is thus the confession of faith made by the candidate at baptism, 
because the holding and utterance of it was the sign of ripeness for baptism, or the 
sign of approval. After preparatory instruction it was entrusted to the candidates 
but a short time before the rite. After its traditio they were ripe for baptism, and 
the Trinitarian confession, the making of which was called redditio, was a sign in 
recognition of the ripeness. To the baptized it remained a sign of recognition in 
intercourse with all other baptized persons in lands where there were ( hristians, 
The name was then generally transferred from the oral confession to written 


formulas, from the baptismal confession to other confessions. 


THe MEANING OF ScripTtuRAL. By Professor Dr. Karran, Berlin (Zeitschr. f. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1893, No. 2).—it is not easy to say whether Scripture is or is not 
an authority in religion to the Ritschl school, which Dr. Kaftan so ably represents. 
We tind contradictory language on the subject in different writers of the school, and 


in the old sense, as a test of the truth of doctrine. And yet we are told, “ Holy 


” 


occasionally in the me writer. We are safe in saying that it is not an authority 


Scripture is and remains the sole authority and source of our faith and knowledge. 
In what sense this is meant it is difficult to say. 

There is no unbiguity as to the negative side of Dr. Kaftan’s position. The old 
sense of the authority of Scripture, and the doctrine of inspiration with which it is 
bound up, are repudiated without circumlocution. It was the sense which was 
universal in the early Church; the New Testament writers, including St. Paul, knew 
no other; it is the method of the Reformation, of Luther, of Protestantism generally. 
But it is untenable. As matter of fact, it is said never to be carried out. Some 
official interpretation of Scripture, not Si ripture itself, gives the decision. Even St. 
Paul seldom or never used the literal meaning of Scripture, but some secondary 


meaning, as we may see from 1 Cor. ix. 9, Gal. iv. 21-31. We do not want a new 


doctrine of it spiration. The only ne wortl y of the name is the literal one which 
makes every syllable and letter inspired. Either this doctrine or none, sit ut est aut 
it! Enlightenment by God's Spirit, such as is possible to every one, is a 


very different thing. Dr. Kaftan complains that while the doctrine of inspiration is 
abandoned or shaken, it still rules Christian thought. ‘* With most theologians the 
loctrine has lost credit. It cannot be proved by actual facts or Holy Scripture, and 
is therefore given up by those who otherwise hold fast to orthodox tradition in all 
essentials. We are accustomed to boast of this general agreement, and with reason, 
as there is much to divide. But we must not forget that this perception of the 


inadequacy of the doctrine makes little or no practical difference. For the dogmatic 
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ind homiletic use of Scripture moves still in the lines marked out by the doctrine.’ 
The account of the Fall is taken as an example. We know the dogmatic use made 


f it, how it determines the view of sin and redemption. And yet is the interpreta 


tion Secriptur 1? Yes, Dr. Kaftan says, und ubtedly, if the old literal mode of inter 
pretation is to be followed. No, if the whole sense or spirit of Scrmpture is to be 


taken. The narrative is not so interpreted anywhere else in the Old Testament. It 


P ' : . ’ : 
is only found, as one of several points of view, In solitary passages of St. Paul, like 


Nor have we any difficulty in understanding Dr 





of the historical meaning of Scripture is the first 
ynecessary. Immense advances have been made in the historical interpretatjon 

days, and we are thankful for them. We do not ask of criticism, is it for or 
nst us? but, is it true or false? But supposing the historical interpretation of 
Scripture to be much nearer completion than it is, do we need nothing else? Take 
y the New Testament. Should we have nothing to do but simply to take over 
what Scripture, in this its plain, ascertained meaning, teaches Dr. Kaftan savs, 


No. The mere fact of being contained in Scripture does not make it Scriptural. 


We should need to make exceptions and qualifications of all kinds; we should need 

study foreground and background, tone and colour. “ Briefly, he would soon 
discover that he needs something beside the historical interpretatio: and where 
would he get this something ? Such a course would be in the line of the old 
met i st repudiated It supposes Scripture to be nothing but a summary of 
Divine teaching. ‘Instead of this, it is a historical growth of wondrous charm 
and wealth, diversified in itself and full of the most various ideas.” This new, 


modern view of Scripture requires a different mode of application from the one 
appropriate on the old view of inspiration. To treat it in the old way leads to all 
‘inds of arbitrary results. ‘It is impossible to take a doctrine of those days and 
make it the expression of one’s own theological conviction. The faith expressed 
therein I may acknowledge as mine or as what I ought to have; but not the 
doctrine, since intellectual needs have changed, and no one can } dge a doctrine 
except by his own intellectual needs. It seems to me, therefore, an inevitable 


nference from the historical interpretation of Scripture, that we must cease to seek 


loctrine in it, as we cannot off-hand embody this in our theological or Church 
teaching.”’ This does not mean that we are not to submit to Scripture teaching, but 


that we have to qualfy and adapt it. 

The doctrine of sacrifice is taken as an example. There can be no doubt that in 
the New Testament the death of Christ is set forth as a sacrifice for sin; it is so by 
Christ Himself. Through this sacrifice all forgiveness comes to us. To the early 
Christians the idea of a Church without sacrifice was an immense i 
sacrifice was Christ's death; they needed no other. With us 


Church without sacrifice is no innovation, but self-evident. We can no longer revive 





the idea of sacrifice ; it lies behind us. Sacrifice in its original sense meant some- 
thing given to God—an idea incompatible with the perfect religion, the religion of 
revelation, as Christianity is. ‘* What the living God esteems is not the human gif 
but the spirit of the man expressed in the sacrifice, the thanks, the penitence, or 
what else. Especially it is not the human action which gives the sin-offering its 
expiatory effect, but the Divine grace,—this, that God gave His people Israel sacri- 
tice to cover its sins." Thus, the heathen ides. of sacrifice is reversed. Man does not 
give it, God provides it. Sacrifice is raised into a svmbolic act. “If on this basis 


in the New Testament Christ's death is interpreted as a sin-offering, this can only 
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mean that God's gracious purpose towards sinners has received in Him its complete 
revelatio! Not the single sacrifice under the old covenant is the Old Testament 
counterpart of Christ's death, but God's gracious purpose which underlay the 
} 


sacrificial 


system.’ As in the case of the account of the Fall, no doubt, if we regard 
the letter of Scripture, the sacrificial view of Christ's death is Scriptural, but not, if 
we look at the broad sense. A doctrine of sacrifice might be in place in the old 


) “ 


covenant, but how can it be so in the new How can we suddenly forget that in 
the system of religion of revelation the method of sacritice has only symbolical 
meaning, while the dominant thought is that of the Divine purpose of grace towards 
sinners; and this thought in the New Testament is fully carried out?’ 

It is oh the positive side of his teaching that we find the greatest difficulty in 
following the writer. We are not to come to Scripture as teachers, to learn what 
and how to teach. ‘* Sc ripture brings revelation, prepared for in the old covenant, 
completed by Christ, preached by the Apostles. We come to it as those who believe, 
who receive this revelation in faith. Faith in this revelation is the postulate of our 
doctrine. We have nothing to teach and preach but what we can draw from faith. 

We are never to take anything direct from Scripture into our doctrine.” 
Faith is the medium between the two. The old view in the last resort regards Scrip 
ture as Divine revelation. But there Divine revelation is regarded chietly, if not 
entirely, as a supernatural imparting of Divine teaching. This is the grand error. 
‘On the contrary, our doctrine can only be taken indirectly from Scripture, so far as 
it is the doctrinal embodiment and « xposition of the faith, which has acce pt« d the 
revelation.’ 

“The revelation of God is not an imparting of doctrine, but a dealing of God 
with men for their salvation, such as we see in history. It is the training of men for 
eternal life, for sharing in God's spirit and life. This being so, it is an imparting of 
truth, as the name revelation says. ... . Correspondingly, this truth cannot be 
received without new truth coming to those who receive it. That is, faith is always 
belief in truth, k: wledge whi h is express d and expounded as doctrine. In a 
word, revelation is a real revelation of God, and faith a real and true knowledge of 
God. But all this is revelation and faith only when God draws man into fellowship 
with Himself, and man willingly enters into this relation. All this is true in the 
broadest sense of all history. But it is true of a certain history in a special sense, 
namely, the history which has Jesus Christ for its subject, His coming in the old 
covenant, His life and work in the world, His death and rising again, His spiritual 
work on and through the Apostles to the end of time. Of this history Scripture 
treats; therefore it is the record of revelation in the stricter sense. .... This 
revelation oniv reaches its end when it finds faith, for the consequence of this is, 
that revelation can always only determine doctrine by means of faith.” One may, 
perhaps, say by way of comment, that in this way individual faith, which is the 
product of many intluences, governs Scripture; in other words, we are given over to 
unlimited subjectivism. ‘‘ Scriptural is every doctrine, which is a necessary 
member in the doctrinal expression of the faith, which has accepted the revelation 
contained in Scripture.” This is indeed only a general proposition, and needs 
further explanation. 

First, how do we arrive at Scriptural doctrine generally? The historical sense 
of Scripture is the first factor; this is always supposed. But it is not enough. We 
need more than it can give us. Faith is the other factor. “ For it is faith, which 
out of the historical matter makes a whole with foreground and background. It can 
do this, because it lives in that which forms the pulse of this whole matter. It can 
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his, because it lives in Christ. But when we proceed to develop the doctrine 
given to this faith in Christ, this is a different task from expounding Scripture 
material. No proposition can be transferred from one to the other. .... The 
ground of the Scripturalness of a doctrine lies in the inner relation, resting on faith, 
between the revelation and the doctrine—in this, that the doctrine is bound by faith, 
and, therefore, by revelation lr. Kaftan then proceeds to meet the charge of 
subjectivism. Some one asks, If faith is to do so much, whose faith is it, and what 
faith ? He ever deepens the ippearance of subjectivism by saving that faith has to 
distinguish in Scripture between what belongs to revelation and comments of the 
writers. He then proceeds, ** Revelation has everywhere a practical direction 
towards man, his conversion and new birth from God. One cannot read or des¢ rjbe 
it without these features becoming prominent. It is a revelation of God for our 
alvation. And again, the knowledge, growing out of faith, contains everywhere a 
reference to thi f the believer to God, the world, and man. 


s demonstrated. By this the Sertptural 





not this a reality? <A reality which can be 





demonstrated I affirm it is. But more than this. I affirm it is the only 
Seripturalne fany importance lor this is the essential thing, that we so learn 
t ve in God, as God wills, and that r con t be in harmony with His nature 

d will. All else comparat vely indifferent, or at most only a means to an end. 


And all our knowledge of God and of all reality, as it is seen in the hght of God's 


truth, only has value and only corresponds to truth when it rests on this life in God 





1 is determined thereby. To seek Scripturalness in the other direction, to seek to 
bring doctrine into direct agreement with Liblical statements, is not merely to hunt 
ifter phantoms, but to run the danger of missing the only essential and possible 
‘ f Scripturalne 
Secondly, how am I to test the Scripturalness of any doctrine? The answer is, 
by its practical tendency and effect Practical utility is the all-sufficing canon. 


Tue Avutuwority or Scripture. By Hernricn Grunsky, Pfarrer in Reusten 
Wiirttemburg) (Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1893, No. 3).—The drift of this 


article of more than sixty } es is the same is above. The main theme is that 
Scripture is not and cannot be an authority in matters of faith, its great function is t 
be the record of revelation. There is much in the article on many topics which is 
‘ | ] 


finely said, but our only concern is with the subject announced in the title. As the 
position is the same as in Kaftan’s article, there is no need to go over the same 
ground again. We only refer to the article as further illustrating the attitude of a 
chool to Scripture. The writer argues the unfitness of Scripture to be a religious 
authority trom its ! istorical cl aracter. Its chief function is to be a witness to C} rist. 
and so to lead to faith. The writer is not blind to the consequences, and does not 

rink from them. ‘ I may find the Gospel in the Bible, but also in an edifying book, 
a sermon, a hymn, a saying of a Christian friend—it is all the same, if only Christ is 
its content. The Gospel, as contained in the New Testament, is only one of the 
human forms in which this history is brought near and so made real to us. And just 
so all holy Scripture is but one of the human forms in which we have before us the 
content of the historically given revelation. If, therefore, we speak of Holy 
Scripture as God's Word, we do not mean that the very words contained in it have 
special saving force, but the saving force belongs to the historical revelation, and He ly 
Scripture simply fi ls the office of a medium by which the purport of this revelation 


comes to us. But now this formal likeness {to other Christian literature) brings us 
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to an essential difference; on the same level as all other written or oral products of 
Christian faith, having revelation for its content, Holy Scripture differs from them 
all as the first and foremost. It is the common testimony of Christian experience, 
that faith receives its strongest stimulus and invigoration through Holy Scripture 
itself, that religious feeling feeds most on the testimonies of faith given in Holy 
Scripture. To take an example, the Psalms: in how many situations can the heart 
even of the Christian fully appropriate these utterances of personal religious life and 
use them to express his own feeling and confirm his own faith! In other words, 
that Holy Scripture is the best book of edification is the universal testimony of 


Christian experience. How can we explain this experience? Only by referring 


to the special relation of Holy Seripture to revelation as the ‘ record of revelation,’ 


Holy Scripture stands in a nearer relation to the historical revelation than all other 


for its writings have grown out of the revelation 


pr wcts of 3 yous literature 
tself, they contain an original historical exposition, and original testimonies of the 
religious consciousness from different epochs of the hist ry of revelation. It is 
the original force and freshness of the religious consciousness which speaks in the 
Biblical writings; it is especially the sacredness of relation to God which appears 
here in a unique way in personal testimonies of revelation and faith. Herein lies the 
indestructible distinction between the Bible as a book of edification and all other 
writings adapted for edification; the excellence of Holy Seripture rests not on a 
mniraculous character belonging to it in an inexplicable way, but is the natural 
consequence of the close connection in which these writings stand with the growth 


f revelation itself. 


CoMMENTARY OF EpHRaIM THE SyRIAN ON Pauv’s Episties. By Dr. Tu. Zaun 
(Theol. Lit tf, 1893, No. 39, &c.).—Hitherto this important work has been 
cessible only in Armenian. It is now translated into Latin (S. Hphraem Syri 
mmentari in epistolas D. Pauli, nune promum ea frmenio in Latinum sermonem 

a patribus Mekitaristis translati. Venetiis ex typographia Sancti Lazari, 1893). 


The work is of great interest both for the textual criticism of the New ‘Testament 
and the history of Syriac Bible-translation. Dr. Zahn points out some of its 
characteristic features. Some idea of the value of the work may be formed from the 
fact that the version with which it deals is not that of the Peschito, ancient as that 
is, but a precursor of the Peschito, which Zahn also supposes to have been in the 
hands of Aphraates, another Syrian writer. ‘The only heretics Ephraim knows are 
Marcion, Manes, Bardesanes, and the Arians. ‘The method of exposition is the 
same that we know in Ephraim’s explanation of the Diatessaron. In a quite free 
selection, and, without any claim to completeness, he quotes from and paraphrases 
his text. He puts himself with poetic vividness into the place of the apostle, even in 
explanatory remarks and sentences continuing in the first person.” On the question 
of the canon three points are noticed. 1. Ephraim treats the Third Epistle to the 
Corinthians as a part of the New Testament after the two Corinthian Epistles of the 
Peschito and our Canon. 2. The Epistle to Philemon is wanting. 3. The order of 
the Epistles is the Alexandrine, with the Hebrews before the Pastorals. 
The chief value is in regard to the text, which, however, is unsuitable for illustra. 
n here. The text used both by Ephraim and Aphraates is not only older, but 
also more archaic in form. In Eph. i. 1 the only address is sanctis et fidelibus, in 
Ephesus not being found. In 1 Tim. iii. 16 Ephraim has not 44s, but either 4s like 
Peschito, or more probably 6. The most remarkable case is that of Gal. iv. 26, where 


a considerable addition to the text is received, found also in Marcion. 
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As in his commentary on the Diatessaron, so in this Ephraim shows knowledge 
{ the four Gospe He ys that John founded the Church at Ephesus, and wrote 


his Gospel with reference to the other three, citing John i. 1 as the beginning 


He knows apparently the tradition, according to which Luke's Gospel is really 
Paul Like Orig« ind others, he explains 2 Cor. viii. 18 of Luke, and makes Paul 
in 2 Tim. ii. 8 appeal to his own Gospel as written When in several Pauline 


passages he adds * \ to * Gospel Rom. 1.16; Phil. ii. 22), he is probabl 


thinking of Luke's Gosp« Ephraim regularly cites the Acts under the title ** Acta 
ducdecim ay tolorum \ thi is the rule among the oldest Svrians, it is certai 
t t the book wa called from the first among the Syrians. He knows also of 
| rypl al Act Work by such men as are characterized in 2 Cor. ii. 17. * That 
t poery] e} ‘ commented on by hi long with the urrative part nin 
them togethe ire | ed from a apocrypha post legend, he does t 
erve ince } is adopted them as part f the New Testament of his Churc} 
He knows nothing of the Acts of Paul, from which those epistles spring. 

“Asan expositor Ephraim is very weak. How far he is dependent on earlier 
tradition cannot be ascertained. He is too much of a dogmatist and poet to be a 
ordinary ex] tor His | k is useful to exegetes of to-day, because he is almost 
entirely independent of the well-known tradition of the Greek exegetes, whic 
again so strongly intluenced Latin tradition, and because there were then no Syria 
commentaries for him to use. It is, so to speak, an immediate impression of the 


Pauline epistles which is here given us. Ephraim understands 1 Cor. vi. 4 impera 


tively. In 1 ¢ vii. 21 he finds an exhortation to slaves to use an opportunity for 


emancipat Gal. vi. 4 1 refers directly to the Lord's Prayer. The apostasy, 
2 Thess. ii. 3, is to him a false prophet and apostle of the Antichrist following at his 
heels. while the latte Jew of the tribe of Judah, who will sit and pretend to be 
God, not i sect. but in the Church. The hindering power is the still-existing 
Jewish temple and worship, a the apostonec preaching He refer Heb. v. 7 to 
the prayer in Gethsemane, but it is not prayer for preservation from physical death, 
nor for resurrection from the dead, but intercession for enemies. Although he 
regards the Christians of Palestine as the readers of the epistle to the Hebrews, 


he understands by the saints (Heb. vi. 10) the poor of Jerusalem. He conjectures 


grew out of 1 Tim. ii. 1f. 


oe 


Whilst he understands 1 Tim. v. 9 to say that a widow from attachment to her 


dead husband is to avoid a second marriage, he understands 1 Tim. ili. 2 to mean 
that the bishop or presbyter—for these are synonymous in the pastoral epistles—is 
anv woman but his wife. Occasionally, also, a mild 

takes the Ap stle to task for his ambiguous 

Jewish Christians exclaim ‘Ecce et Saulus inter 


we greet the Syrian in Armenian garb: * Ecce et 





Tue Testimonium Sprritus Sancti. By Dr. Logper, Court-t haplain, Dresden. 


Neue kirchl. Zeitschr., 1893, No. 10).—** The Spirit bears witness with our spirit, 





that we are God's childre tom. viii. 16). ‘In expressing a n 
experience, Paul appeals first to the living experience of God n 
selves, to the testimony of their spirit, in which what they are in ¢ hrist comes 
to consciousness. The certainty of what taey are grows out of what they have 





become bv creative working. The life of Go l's children consists not in single un 
S . 
connected acts of faith; it is rather a self-contained unity, which comes into exe! 
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cise and into clear consciousness through single acts. Yet the spirit of the 
regenerate Christian distinguishes from itself the Holy Spirit as the indwelling 
creative ground, whether the testimony of the two blends together or the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit makes itself heard alone in order to strengthen the failing 
testimony of his own spirit. By the Holy Spirit God penetrates man’s spirit in 
order to reveal Himself to it, to attest Himself to it with overpowering force, and so 
to give it firm standing-ground..... When, then, Paul says of the Holy Spirit 
that He bears witness with ou spirit, he seems indeed to put the witness of 
Christians in the first place, and only to attribute an accompanying and so sub 
rdinate function to the witness of the Holy Spirit. But the spiritual state of the 
regenerate is itself the work of the Holy Spirit; thus, in confirming the self-witness 
of God's children by His own He strengthens and supports what He Himself called 
into life, and what must decay without His continuous influence. The witness 
bearing Spirit strengthens the certainty of our Divine adoption, as He also accom 
panies its manifestations, ¢.g., its prayer-life, by His intluences (Rom. viii. 26) 
Such a witness of the Holy Spirit is especially necessary when our sense of adoption 
} 


s in danger of giving way, or is fettered in its working to such a degree that we can 





10 longer rejoice in it. Certainly the Holy Spirit cannot testify anything to exist 
Which does not really exist; but if those who are thus perple xed cleave the more 
closely and al tely to the only-begotten Son, in whom alone our adoption is 


ealed and certified as really existing, they shall be anew assured that they are God's 


children, that in Christ they have more than their thought can ever compass. This 


ber testimony of our restored spirit is now strengthened by God joining His 
testimony with ours, testifying by His Spirit immediately to us that we are really 
His children. We need this testimony, because even in the painful sense of our 


lefects we have to recognize the work of the Spirit convincing us that we fell into 
wrong ways because we did not persist in living faith and in fellowship with Christ 
John xvi. 9). Since thus in the doubts which disturb our assurance of adoption 
are forced to see a work of God and of His Spirit leading us into all truth, 
ve need a testimony strong enough to disarm those doubts. The mere informa 
tion that in Christ we are to be God's children cannot here suffice us; we need 
a testimony, which, despite those doubts, convinces us that in Christ we are God's 
children, thus a testimony overcoming all counter-testimonies in the process of the 
spiritual life; by the witness of God who takes our part all counter-testimonies are 
nullitied. 
‘ But the witness of the Holy Spirit is not only meant to prove that we are God's 
hildren, but to help to our becoming more and more so, and so to our overcoming the 
hindrances in our Christian course. ‘Therefore Paul says in this connection of 
thought, that the children of God in the strength of the Spirit mortify the bodily 
instincts which are fatal to spiritual life, that by the Spint of God they are lifted 
above themselves and everything unworthy of them, and are assisted in prayei 
when, with unspeakable groaning hey long for redemption. These groanings 
show that Christ's Spirit dwells in them, for, standing in fellowship with Christ, they 
discern the things which chietly cause the groans, they take the misery of others on 
their soul, and labour in prayer to the Almighty that all groans may give place to 
songs of praise. The Holy Spirit cannot dwell in them without exerting His 
detaching and delivering power; in the power of the Holy Spirit God's children 
sanctify themselves, withdrawing from all created things to God, in order to be 
independent of them, and to have mastery over them. .. . . Nor will it be necessary 


to warn those who have received the direct witness of the Spirit against isolating it 
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from the witness of the Spirit contained in Holy Seripture. For the children of God 
live more in the Spirit-given Word, which proves itself a power of life in them. 
But Holy Scripture can only be rightly understood by those who have in them the 
Spirit who made Scripture; they alone have the key which opens to them this 
treasury of Divine, saving thoughts. 

‘These Pauline thoughts are the basis of the systems of Christian certainty and 
truth, which bring the fundamental facts of salvation into closest connection with 
the divinely-produced fact of the new birth, in order to verify one by the other. 
The new birth is not here taken as an undeveloped embryo, but as a mature state of 
experience, which has come to know its¢ lf in the light of self-knowledge and of the 
creative factors at work in it, light and life always going together. Hence the 
system of Christian certainty does not begin with proving the witness of the Holy 
Spirit in Scripture as such Rather the question is, how one comes to acknowledge 
this witne One knows the creative factors of the new birth, because one has 
experienced in himself the effects issuing from them. The theologian has not to 
describe how the life of the children of God arises, but starts from what it is. But 
the more he has received from the sources of salvation himself, the more intelligent 
an insight will he gain into the creative powers by which he has become what he is. 
Hence in the system of Christian truth many fruitful Scripture thoughts, as, ¢.g., the 
idea of the second Adam giving mankind a new beginning, are used to explain 
atonement and redemption ; whereas formerly one took from Scripture, despite the 
praise lavished on it as God's inspired Word, isolated favourite thoughts only, in order 
to repeat them incessantly, and so conce il poverty of thought by a constant succession 
of figures and parabl ‘ 

Ihe reference to Dr. Frank's system of theology. app aling so larye ly to the 
contents and testimony of religious experience, is unmistakable. Dr. Loeber then 
goes on to vindicate it from charges of vagueness and fanaticism freely brought 
against it. Some would limit the work of Christ and the testimony of the Spirit to 
Scripture alone. But that work and testimony evidently extend farther than 
Scripture. ‘‘ Saving faith is produced by the living witness about Christ. to which 
the witness of the Holy Spirit is never wanting, even when direct Bible texts are not 
used; n LV, Saving faith is sometimes produ ed when the pre aching is not free from 
errors and one-sided statements, which are neutralized by the truth. We bear the 
heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. Although we ascribe special value to the 
inspired Scripture, still every other true witness about Christ is divinely inspired, 
and in the degree it is so the re sponsibility of those who reject it is increased... . . 
Christ is more to us than the Scripture which testifies of Him; and He was before 
anything was written about Him.” ‘It is significant that the Apostle combines 
the individual witness of the Spirit with the Spirit given to the Church: Our Spirit. 
The individual Christian must unite with the Church by whose means he has received 
the best he has. The individual Christian enters into direct intercourse with Christ 
through praying faith; but he attains this only by means of the Church. Hence it 
vecomes the Christian, instead of separating himself from the Church, in mutual 
converse ‘ with all saints’ to gain perfect knowledge of Christ.” 

‘To-day many, who think they have advanced far beyond the old Rationalism 
and its erudite limitation, favour a one-sided intellectualism, asserting that by the 
acknowledgment of an infallible, errorless Scripture all hindrances to conversion are 
overcome; they also resemble the old, dry Rationalists in regarding the twofold 
witness of the Spirit described by us ag barren, fanatical mysticism. Although, 
unlike the old Rationalists, who boasted of their doctrine independent of historical 
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facts, they emphasize the Divine facts of redemption, still everything with them ends 
in dry doctrine, because they overlook the truth that in Christ dying and rising again 
for us all redeeming facts are personally embodied as in a central point in order to 
go on working permanently, and that through Him all other facts, which otherwise 
are a burden, are placed in their true light. Still, even the redeeming facts, meeting 
in Christ, remain fruitless and mysterious, if we overlook the fact of regeneration and 
the witness of the Spirit which follows it, by which alone the spiritual eve is 
opened. 


CURRENT SWISS THOUGHT. 


Resutts oF OL_p TrEsTaMeENT CRITICISM, by M. H. Veuinrteumier (Revue ck 
Théologie et de Philosophic).—In a second article in this review M. Vuilleumier 
describes the change produced in our conceptions of the history of the religion of 
Israel by the results of recent critical research. As he says, he confines himself to 
the principal points of interest— Moses, the ancient prophets, and the Exile. 

1. Moses and his rk. In a sense Moses was the first prophet. It is with 
him that, humanly speaking, the national religion of the children of Israel has its 
origin. He it was who deposited in a soil, hitherto uncultivated, and in many 
respects unpromising, the seeds of spiritual life, the slow, unfolding, and laborious 
growth of which give a unique interest to the history of this people, otherwise 
insignificant among the nations of the ancient world. What the primitive religion 
of the Israelites was we cannot tell. Only suppositions, more or less probable, can 
be hazarded on the subject. The patriarchal traditions contained in the book of 
Genesis have i rcolmpar ible didactic value and inimitable poetic charm, but it would 
be rash to deduce from them any definite statement of the theology of pre-Mosaic 
times In their present form they date from the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., 
and we cannot treat them as historical in the true meaning of that term. It is with 
Moses that the religious history of Israel, as well as its distinct national existence, 
begins. Both historical and legendary testimonies are unanimous on this point. 
Without a personality such as his the individuality of this people would remain an 
inexplicable enigma. The whole work of the prophets, their theology, their morality, 
and their political ideals, rest upon his initial labours. His fame eclipses the names 
of subsequent legislators—for they themselves are conscious that they are merely 
developing and adapting to new needs the principles which he introduced at the 
inauguration of the theocracy. Moses did not, indeed, create the new order of 
things connected with his name. ‘These tribes of shepherds, though rude, had their 
ancient patriarchal constitution, their traditions and customs, their religious usages 
and ritual. His work consisted, not so much in introducing new institutions of the 
kind as in breathing into those which then existed a new spirit, which was calculated 
to transform them in course of time. He did not reveal abstract truths or meta- 
physical teaching concerning tine nature of God, the destiny of man, and his relations 
with the Divine Being. Nor did he bequeath to his nation a collection of statutes, 
fixing beforehand all the rules of life and worship that were to be observed, and 
enveloping individual and social existence with a network of ordinances. What was 
needed was, not so much a written law, as a spiritual ascendanc 


—the moral authority 
of a powerful personality, ruling men with all the weight belong 


g to genius and faith. 
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It was this need which Moses supplied. He taught the people to give all the glory 
f their wonderful deliverance from servitude to the God who had revealed Himself 
to him for the first tume un ler the name of Jahweh. The experiences connec ted 
with leaving Egypt, especially the passage of the Red Sea, became for them a 
revelation of the reality and power of that Jahwéh who henceforth wished to be, and 
ought to be, their k/ . to the exclusion of every other By common alliance with 


this heavenly delivers the children of Israel were bound together by a closer tie 


than even that of natural relationship, and this tie was strengthened by their desert 
ife Henceforth, re n and nationality were almost one and the same thing in 
the thoughts of the Israelite Jahwéh, who delivered the people from slavery, is 
henceforth their protect and champiot At Sinai He manifests His presence He 
dwells in the midst of Israel, and the permanent symbol of His presence is the holy 


ark. But not only is He the God of war and victory, His royal dignity is shown 
m clearly in His being the God of istice and mghteousness ‘1 Him, in the last 
instance, cases which are t lifticult for the judges to decide are referred. First 
Moses, and afterwards the priests, receive intimations of His will, for the highest 
ction of the latter i t ficing, but teaching the people the knowledge of 


God. Moses created a jurisprudence, a legislative tradition, which was perpetuated 


nd developed by th who inherited his spirit. But that tradition was at first oral, 
ind only came to be fixed in writing in the course of time. But did he himself 
mimit anything to writing? The most ancient records say that he did, and 
thing authorizes us to cast doubt upon the statement. But in the present state 
f our sources of information it is impossible to say definitely what part or parts of 
the Pentateu ire t t ttributed to | 
9 The rf nued j e prophets in the reliquous story of Israel. After 
the conquest of Canaan the raelitish tribes were intent each upon securing his own 
share of territory. and the bond uniting them together was relaxed. The result was 
that they became an easy prey to their enemies, According to the most ancient and 
most trustworthy narratives, 1t was Samuel who first recognized the only safe course 


for the nation to follow—who brought the tribes into federation, and made of them 
a state with a visible head and ruler Phis political innovation had weighty religious 
onsequences : with it are connected the choice of Jerusalem as capital, the erection 
of a central unctuary, and the hopes issociated with the dynasty of David. Another 


} 


morality of the Jewish people lay in the tempta 


tion to see, in the god worshipped by the old inhabitants of the land, a being 
»-ordinate with Jahweh, and to adopt pagan forms of worship. This tendency 
une to its height in the reign of Ahab, when along with the official sanctuary at 
Bethel. with its emblem of the golden calf, there stood a tern} le dedicated to the 
Cvrian Baal. The unchallengeable supremacy of the God of Israel was assert d and 


proved by Elijah and Elisha, and by their efforts the victory of the true religion over 


} 


idolatry was largely won. 

With the eighth century prophetism enters upon a new phase. Jahweh appears 
us the God of righteousness rather than as the God of Israel. So far from favouring 
and protecting His people, because they are His people, He chastises them for their 
sins by leading against them foreign nations as the ministers of His anger. Mere 
worship of Him, apart from holiness of hfe and conduct, is treated as little better 
than idolatry. This teaching is set forth first of all by the prophets Amos and Hosea 
in the northern kingdom of Israel, and afterwerds by Isaiah in the southern kingdom 
of Judah. The latter excels all his pred@cessors in the stress he lays upon the 


necessity of spiritual worship, and in the contempt he pours upon merely formal 
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rites and superstitious practices, but along with threatenings of vengeance upon the 
apostate nation he prophesies a new order of things. A residue of the people with 
whom knowledge of the true God is will be preserved: under the rule of a son of 
David, on whom the spirit of Jahwéh will rest, righteousness will prevail among 
men, and all nature will be at peace. The powerful nations of the earth will come 
to the mountain of Zion to worship the God of Jacob, and to be instructed in His 
ways: they will submit to His rule, and will turn their weapons of war into 
implements of husbandry. 

It was, no doubt, under the intluence of Isaiah and his disciples that Hezekiah 
attempted that reformation of worship which provoked in the reign of his son 
Manasseh such a formidable and obstinate reaction in favour of the old popular 
religion. We still have the theocratic programme of this school or party, which 
remained faithful to the spirit of Moses and the teaching of the prophets, amid the 
apostasy or semi-paganism of those of their time. It is the * book of the law” 
known as Deuteronomy, the product and crowning work of the great prophets of the 
Assyrian period. There can be no doubt that this was to a certain extent based upon 
ancient documents, but these were adapted to the circumstances and needs of the 
age, and in their new form were pervaded by the spirit which animated the prophets 
of the eighth century. If the author of Deuteronomy ascribes it to Moses, we are 
not, therefore, to call the book a forgery. For apart from the portions which 
mav be regarded as dating back to the time of the great lawgiver, the whole work 
was simply an adaptation to the time of the principles of Mosaic legislation. 

3. The kvile. The period of the Exile used to be a gap of half a century in the 
history of the chosen people, but recent labours have done a good deal towards filling 
it up The Exile has ceased to be a terra coquita, It has even become for the 
Israel. lor it is 
during this period of suspended animation, or, indeed, of apparent death, that the 


spiritual { es were most fully operative, that explain the change which passed over 


historian one of the principal stages in the history and religion « 


this people in the course of two or three generations. Before the Exile, Israel was a 
nation : after the Exile, it had become a kind of church. Moses and the prophets, in 
spite of the veneration paid to them, were eclipsed by Aaron and his sons, and they, 


in their turn, were superseded by those who were skilled in the law and zealous in 


its defence M. Vuilleumier traces this change to the teaching of the deutero-Isaiah 
and of Jeremiah,in which a higher ideal of religion, as consisting in personal relations 
of faith and devotion with Jahwéh, was brought to light \ deeper and keener sense 


of sin on the part of the individual. and the need of communion with God, the source 
of life and light. were experienced and expressed with a thoroughness and a fervour 
hitherto unknown. ‘The true significance of the past history of the nation began to 
be realized Some collected and arranged the national annals with the view of 
deducing from them the hard but salutary lessons they contained. From their 
point of view, the whole history of the nation illustrated the great religious truth, 
that all the misfortunes that had afilicted Israel had sprung from their frequent 
rebellions against Jahwéh, and that henceforward safety only consisted in a sincere 
return to Him, and in obedience to the commandents given by Moses. Others 


iborate codification of all the 


carried out an ¢ aws, rules, and customs relating to 
formal acts of religion and worship. M. Vuilleumier concludes with a glowing and 
eloquent defence of the labours of those who gave the religion of Israel its final 
form, in a written law and a hierarchical system. He reminds us that if both of 
these led to certain errors and abuses. it is owing to the power man has of per 
verting even the very best things. and that neither the teaching of the prophets 


cape d a like fate. 


nor the Gospel itself has altogether 
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Missions. By H. Narnec (evue de Théologie et de Philosophu In the first 
of a course of lectures on the history of Christian missions now being given in the Uni 
versity of Lausanne, M. Narbel deals in a very able and interesting manner with various 
problems raised by the attempt to evangelize the heathen world. He lays great 


stress upon the aid that may be given by many departments of knowledge—history, 
ethnography, psychology, and political economy—for the successful prosecutior of 
niissionary enterprise, 

One of the most serious problems connected with missionary work Is how to 
introduce Christianity among the heathen without our civilization becoming injurious 
to their moral and social conditic There is no disguising the fact that when Chris 


tianity and civilization are introduced together to inferior races of mankind, neWe 


wants are created, and a new world full of temptations and dangers is opened up 
before them Nor can we erlook the fact that certain races seem to di uppear when 
brought in contact with Christian civilization. Che diminished numbers of North 
American Indians, and of the inhabitants of lolvnesia and Australasia, are proofs of 
the fact No d ubt, n rons, as such, are not re por sible for such a sad result; 


those to blame are for the most part Europeans devoid of conscientious scruples, and 


generally sworn foes and calumniator f missionaries, who supply these peoples with 
tire-arms and spirituous liquors. That this is so may be seen from the case of Green 
land, where the Danish government ha bsolutely prohibited the introduction of 
spirits, and where, in cor ence, the population has not diminished in number. 
Since, however, it is not } ble to prevent the spread of civilization, either side by 
side with missions or as fe wing in their course, this difficult moral and social 
problem remains for s tion, and in dealing with it not only ardent faith is 
needed, but al ll the help that can be drawn from political and economical 


RCIEONCE 


In the case of other: fa higher type f stronger fibre, which do not appear 
to be likely to be annihilated by contact with Furopeans, other questions arise. If 
as we all believe, and missionary work attests. Christianity is indeed the universal 
religion, how far are we justified in identifving with it the forms and customs whicl 
it has created or assumed amongst us”? Thus, for example, we cannot conceive of 
a life as religious that is marked by idleness.  Idleness is in our eyes a vice; and 
when missionaries find the selves in contact with certain Negro tribes that not only 


do not feel the need of work, but have a repugnance to it, they do not hesitate to 


show them the necessity of leading an industrious life. at the verv same time that 


they teach them the elements of the Gospel. But with the introduction of our habits 
of work among these peoples, so many factitious needs and requirements foreign to 
their primitive manners spring up, that it is dificult for them to adapt themselves to 
the new state of matters 

Another difficulty is in connection with the state of tutelage in which 


missionary societies feel themselves bound to hold certain races during a time more 


or less pr longed. On the one hand, this tutelage is necessary if the fruits of pre 
vious labours are not to be lost; and on the other hand, it can only be maintained. 
especially when it is continued for too long a time, to the detriment of national 


individuality. No doubt all Protestant mussionary societies agree that the object in 
view is the emancipation of their converts and their being prepared for independent 
existence. But in the case of some races of infentile character. such as the Negroes, 
the procedure followed will depend to a large extent upon the opinion formed as to 


their aptitude for civilized hfe, and the part they are to play in the world. Are they 
doomed to perpetual inferiority Or are they destined to become our equals? If 
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the latter, are they to be made a kind of Europeans, differing from us only in colour, 


or are they to be urged to enter upon an independent development of civilization, of 
another kind than our own perhaps in its outward manifestations? Here again are 
problems of the deepest interest, for the solution of which psychology and ethno- 
graphy may be drawn upon. 


Again, the missiona 


vy may find himself face to face with institutions such as 
caste or polygamy, for which a sort of justification may be found in the history of 
the peoples among whom they exist, or in local circumstances. The majority of 
missionary societies are agreed that these institutions should be rooted up at all 
costs ; but they are not always at one with regard to the means for reaching the end 
in view. Some hesitate to sanction a complete rupture with the past; while others, 
and probably the majority, insist upon it in order to prevent encroachments being 
made upon the moral teaching of the Gospel. These problems touch the province 
of theology to a certain extent. There are others which are more closely associated 
with it hus in India we meet with a school which calls itself Christian, and which 
appeals to an Oriental Christ, whom it sets up against the Western Christ of European 
teaching. In Japan one religious tendency takes the form of setting up a Church of 
a distinctively national character —a Chureh without connection with the past, and, in 
the opinion of many, insufficiently associated with the great characteristic truths of 
Christianity \ll these are questions of too recent date for us to be able to say that 
they have found solution in any uniform way. But we can count as a result of 
experience gained during the last fifty vears the recognition of the fact that it is 
, 


necessary to respect national! individuality to a yreater extent than has been done in 


the past, and to vary methods of work in accordance with different cases. Present 
events in China, where so strong a reaction against Europeans has set in, plainly 
show that, as far as possible, attention should be paid to the individuality of the 


national character in introducing Christianity into that country. 


M. Narbel’s paper is of very great value, and it is to be hoped that his course of 
lectures will appear in some form that will make them accessible to a large circle of 
re udler 
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REPRISTINATION, By H. Ernst Geloof en Vrijheid, B"* afl.. 1893).—The observation 
is not by any means new, yet it would appear that by far the largest number of 
people have scarcely more than a superficial knowledge of its meaning namely, 
that what has been can never more return exactly as it was. and that what is past can 
never again be recalled in the same form and manner in which it formerly existed. 
The longing after repristination is thus a hankering after the unattainable. Nothing 
that once was ever returns, and likewise nothing that exists to-day can recover in the 
fullest sense the form and character of thatof vesterday. The form, indeed, or rather 


an imitatior 


of it, it may perhaps have, but the particular, that is the original 
character, never again. One may just as well attempt to push back a river to its 
source in the hills, as to seek to persuade himself on good grounds that he will see the 
past in any respect return again to-day. The past, itis true, may be made to speak 


again by means of 


art and literature. It may be copied and imitated so skilfully 
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that, up t certain point, one might imagine that the days of old had come back 
ayain once more. It is, however, but for a moment; for searcely has the imagina 
tion celebrated its yreatest triumphs than stern reality resumes its sway, with it 
welcome and its unwelcome conditions, idiosyncrasies, usages, and customs. Thi- 
truth of the impossibility of repristination is seen in the simplest of things, in the 


d away not only never returns again exactly as it was, bi 


> 


it is impossible that it should ever return at all. And why Because the times 


change, and we change with them. All men are changing, each for himself, whethe 


for good or for evil, so that taste, choice, udgine nt, aversion, 


; 


are likewise perpetualls 


undergoing modification. But that is not all. Although their character has in the 


main remained the same, still in the case of one the horizon has widened, in the case 


of another it ha arrowed The one has risen to the clear heights of sanctified 





n, whence he casts a wider, milder glance upon men and their affairs 





nail 
The other has descended to the plain, and there finds satisfaction in a narrower, more 
¢ 


circumscribed range of vision. Physical conditions, too, which exercise great intluence 


upon the mind, improve in the case « f one man, they deteriorate in the case of another 


and rema tationary in the case of a third \ return to past circumstances would 
thus dis« e the fact that in the meantime new relations had arisen which were 
entirely unknown before \ltered conditions produce changed needs, and these ir 
turn changed aspirations In a word, people who were formerly adapted to eacl 
other, or whose life was at any rate mutually bearable, in course of time become 
unsuited to each other, notwithstanding all their efforts to preserve community of 


thought and feeling, and their utmost care in ministering even to each other's weak 


nesses d personal desires 

Th being so with regard to maternal and external affairs, the question arises 
(re conceptions and opinions, ideas and systems of thought more favourably adapted 
tor reprist tion ? In other words, Is it possible to bring back these from the past 
into the present, with all their former weight and authority? The answer to that 
ean scarcely be other than this—namely, that by no means everything which at 
certain per was declared to be worthless, and thenceforth impracticable, deserve 
even at the time to be so branded In proof of this, it will be sufficient to mentio1 
that the grounds of many a sentence which were convincing to a previous generation 
have to a later one become the very reasons for revising it, or even for cancelling it 
altogether On the other hand, however, there is to be seen the more common and 


widespread phenomenon that perhaps not all, but vet a great deal, is changed wit] 
time in the domain of thought and exposition; and that so many conceptions, 
opinions, and ideas have once and for all lost their value, except to historians, divines, 
and philosophers, who of course regard these conceptions exclusively in relation t 
the age in which they tlourished. ‘* Ideas have their ancestors as well as men. li 
this striking and true utterance of Alb. Roderich lies in part the explanation of the 
fact that in the domain of intellectual life no return is possible, and that in that 
respect, too, the law of development and succession reigns; so that it is impossible, 
as it were, for parents to m ike over their life and ideas to their children. 

The ideas of the present generation have been developed from the ideas of the 
ancients Roman Catholicism, this bastard form of Christianity, was permeated 
with the ideas of heathen Rome, and could never have arisen if the ancestors of the 
earliest Roman Christians had not themselves veen heathens. Moreover, the mediwval 
conceptions of law and the circumstance s of the people would have been quite dif 
ferent if, in that Romish bastard Christianity, many an opinion and idea of ancient 
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Rome had not continued to live, and make itself practically felt in everyday life. 
Also the worship of Mary, the mother of our Lord, would never have reached the 
altitude it did if among the earlier heathen Roman divinities goddesses had not been 
worshipped, and if so much homage had not been paid to woman in tournaments, 
songs, and knightly legends. 

Further, the stern, more Old than New Testament, religious ideas of Calvin and 
of Cromwell could not have gained ascendancy in a period immediately following the 
apostolic age. They owed their existence, as well as their harshness, to the imme 
diately preceding period of the Middle Ages. Lastly, the symbolical writings of the 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Calvinists would probably not have striven after such 
marked unity of idea if their then relation to the Church of Rome, on the one hand 
(which prided itself on its unity), and to the reigning princes, on the other (who 
ordered the delivery of Confessions of Faith) had not rendered such a course unavoid 
able 

If the ideas of the generations thus follow upon each other, just as the genera 
tions themselves do, then it becomes self-evident that there can be no thought of 
repristination, except in a forced and artificial sense, and so in a manner that it is 
impossible to maintain. The facts remain for all generations the same; but in the 
manner of looking at these facts, and in the results thereof on the dual domain of 
thought and action, there is a difference of greater or less extent between sire and 
son, upon which all sighing after repristination must undoubtedly break like a wave 
beat upon the strand. 

In illustration of this contention two instances only may be quoted. The idea of 
election, in its severely Calvinistic sense, had value at a time when the hardness of 


the system of primogeniture, although recognized by all, was challenged by none, 
either because they knew no better, or because they imagined it to be fit and proper. 
Then the idea of eternal punishment, accompanied by torture, naturally excited little 
opposition —yea, rather without much difficulty fitted in with the methods of human 
thought—in times in which the cruelty of earthly punishments suggested scarcely 
any feeling of harshness in such a doctrine. 

But the times have changed: and although some may attempt to restore eccle 
siastical forms of speech from the beginning of the seventeenth century, the ultimate 
object of those who long for repristination is not in the least attained thereby. The 
language which for the men of that age was quite natural is now artificial and 
mannered. The forms of thought which then in a natural way followed upon those 
that had gone before, when transferred into the present, become petrified, and lose 
all life and force. The desire for repristination is a delusion, inasmuch as it seeks to 
bring about in an artificial way what can only be accomplished by a natural process. 
It is also a misleading of the people, because association with old views of things, old 
ideas, and old forms of speech, for a time exercises a magical influence over men ; 


but it has no inherent vitality, and speedily vanishes altogether. 
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Tue Rich Youna May. A_ psychological and exegetical study, by the Rev. C. 
Lecunpacnu (Theologisk Tidsskrift for den danske Folkekirke, Bd. ix., Hft. 3, 1898). 


A young wealthy Israelite had lived a life that was, humanly speaking, upright and 
honourable. He was, besides, in no sense an unbeliever. He believed in the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the living God who was exalted above all the idols 
of the heathen He no doubt also believed in the prophetical promises of a coming 
Saviour; but his thoughts and his longings after a Messiah were limited to the 
expectation of a political deliverer from the Roman yoke, a powerful King of Zion 
who should obtain for Israel the dominion over all the nations of the earth. Of an 
atoner for the guilt of sin, and a redeemer from its bondage, be did not feel that he 
stood in need, for he lived in the self-righteous dream that he was good enough for 
the kingdom of God already. When he looked at the commands of the law, he 
merely looked at the surface, and from this superficial observation it appeared to 
him that he had never offended against any of the commandments, but had obeyed 
them constantly He even felt that he had satisfied the demands of the great 
commandment to love God with his whole heart and soul, and his neighbour as him 
self. In his own mind he thought he had extended to both God and man all necessary 
love, so little did he apprehend the full extent of what was really required of him. 
But although so fully satistied with himself, doubts nevertheless now and then 
arose in hismind as to whether, after all, something more in the direction of perfe ction 
ought not to be aimed at. When such thoughts occurred to him he became somewhat 
shaken in his supposed security, and this led to unpleasant sensations. He accord 
ingly resolved to go to Jesus of Nazareth, of whom at that time all Israel was 


natter before Him. and receive, as he hoped, the 


talking, in order to lay the 
assurance that his upright life had made him a true heir of eternal life. That Jesus 
was the Messiah was to him scarcely probable; still, there could be no doubt that 
He was a prophet from God, and, as such, He would be able to give an answer to 
the question which lay heavily on his mind. And so he approached Him and 
addressed to Him the words, ** Good Master, what good thing should I do that I may 
have eternal life?” To which he received the somewhat peculiar answer, ‘ Why 
callest thou Me good? There is none good but one, that is God; but if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

It is a complete misunderstanding on the part of unbelieving criticism to try to 
make out that the first part of this answer shows that Jesus did not consider Himself 
wort! v to be called ‘*Good Master"; that He declined the title because He felt that 
He did not fully answer to it. An ordinary man would have reason enough to refuse 
the title of ‘* good,” but Jesus was quite conscious of His own sinlessness, and had 
once asked His enemies: ‘* Which of you convinceth Me of sin?" One who could 
speak thus of himself could not possibly mean that he had no lawful claim to be 
called good. When He answered the salutation, ** Good Master,” with the question, 
“Why callest thou Me good ?” He simply wished to impress upon the young man the 
fact that He was more than a prophet. that He was the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God. It was as if He had said: ‘** What do you really mean by calling Me 
Good Master? Is it merely a human title of honour, or do you wish thereby to 


express what is noblest regarding Me, to recognize My divinity ‘ 
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As to the second part of Jesus’ answer, it is also a complete misunderstanding 
of the words, if they are supposed to mean that the young man’s idea of obtainin 
life by the fulfilment of the law was thereby confirmed. On the contrary, Jesus 
wished to awaken in him a sense of his false dream of self-righteousness as a first 
condition of his becoming susceptible of the offer of grace. This was plainly the 
intention of the answer of Jesus, but the young man was so thoroughly possessed 
with the notion of self-righteousness that even these words of Jesus failed to awaken 
hum from his idle dream. And so he ventures further to ask which commandments 
he was required to keep—whether the old ones, applicable to all, or it may be some 
new commandments, specially applicable to himself. He is soon undeceived as to 
this, for Jesus named a few of the old commandments which he was called upon to 
kee} probably just those against which the young man felt that he had least of all 
offended Huteven yet the young man remained quite incay able of experiencing 
the truth, and so actually is bold enough to declare that he had kept all these from 
his youth up, and to ask what he yet lacked. 

Thereupon Jesus makes another atte mpt to bring him to a knowledge of himself 
by saying, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and follow Me.” ‘This was now a 
special command, applicable to this special case. There are general commandments 
which God has given for all mankind without exception, but as a matter of course 
God is free whenever He pleases to give this or that particular command to individual 
men. And this He does not arbitrarily, but in accordance with the principles of love 
and wisdom, and for the benefit of the person concerned if the command is followed 
with genuine obedience. It was in this spirit that Jesus laid the special injunction 
upon the young man to sell all that he had and distribute it among the poor. It 
was, as it were, a test of the earnestness and sincerity with which the young man 
longed for perfection. But it must be carefully noted that Jesus did not say that if 
the young man did as he was conunanded that he would be certain of obtaining 
eternal life as his reward. The further condition was added: ‘*Come and follow Me.” 
It was, after all, only through discipleship that the assurance of eternal life was to be 


gained. This came as a surprise to the young man, who never for a moment 


magined that the question he put to Jesus would lead to such a result as this. The 
sacrifice appeared to him to be so great that his courage entirely failed, and he went 


sorrowfully away. 


This gave Jesus occasion to remark to His disciples * that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; and also that “it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eve of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
As a rule, these words are looked upon as having reference to earthly riches only, 


but it appears to me, from the exclamation of the disciples, ‘* Who then can be 


) ++ 


saved that thev, at anv rate. regarded the words in a somewhat different sense. 
They seem to have thought more of intellectual endowments, the riches of integrity 
and uprightness, or the riches of self-righteousness. For men to put their trust in 
such riches with respect to the kingdom of Heaven is common enough; but it must 
be a very rare case in which a man relies upon his worldly possessions as a surety for 
his entrance into that kingdom. No doubt this young man’s thoughts were much 
occupied with his earthly riches, but these were closely bound up with his 
thoughts of self-righteousness, and with his opinion that he himself was in possession 
of sufficient spiritual riches through the fulfilling of the law. His misfortune was 
not so much that he was engrossed with his earth!y wealth, but that he imagined 
himself on his own merits to be good enough for the kingdom of God, and so was 
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unwilling to make any sacrifice whatever in order to bring himself into what was his 
proper relation to it. 

No one, however, can be saved by his own righteousness. It is altogether 
impossible for a sin-stained man to live a perfect life or completely to fulfil the law. 
Therefore one must, first of all, cast off all self-satisfving ideas as to one’s own riches 
and superiority, and must unde rstand and confess that he is poor and empty, and 
so through God's grace lay hold of the only Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is a 
wonderful Gospel that Christ has proclaimed, but it is only for the poor, that is to 


say, for the poor in spirit. 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: Aw Exposrrion with Critica Notes. By THos. | 
Lockyer, B.A. London: Charles H, Kelly. 
Trae Tibi 


the Gospels abides, and the critical and scientific spirit which it ¢ alled from the 


gen theory is « xploded, but the impetus it gave to the systematic st idy of 


mighty deep is still employed upon the Gospels, and the Church is enriched thereby 


The Gospel of John was placed in the front of the battle at the bevinning of the 


century ; the smell of the fire is upon it still, and it is possible that the fierce assault 


may be repeated, but with other weapons and from another quarter. The signs of 


exhaustion are visible everywhere along the old lines of attack, but the Church is not 
unprepared for another vigorous effort to capture this stronghold of faith. 

St. John challenges the criticism of the rationalistic school, as the othe 
evangelists do not, and we welcome this able and sympathetic exposition as a distinct 


contribution to the literat 





re of this subject Mr. Lockyer writes under the express 


sanction of Johr 


as one posses ed of his spirit. He moves within the sacred sphere 
of his intluence, and with delicacy and precision reaffirms and emphasizes the dis 
tinctive features of the Johannine narrative. 

This book is one of a series of ** Books for Bible Students, f which the Rev. 
Arthur Ek. Gregory is editor, and the student will tind it a safe guide to the purpose 
and meaning of the fourth Gospel. The sequence of thought and events, * as showing 
! 


forth faith and unfaith in their respective and conflicting movement, and development 


in presence of Him, who is such a One that men must either believe, and love. and 
have life, or disbelieve, and hate, and die,” is gradually and carefully unfolded witl 
systematic accuracy until it reaches its triumph in * Love's Devotion This twofold 


ied by the words and works of Christ is clearly indicated, and 





movement as col 


carefully wrought into the texture of the whole book. 

Whilst any parade of learning is rigorously excluded, it is marked by scholarship 
and profound reverence. The book is intended for students, but it may be read with 
profit, and its stimulus and inspiration are at once felt; it reserves, however, its 
richest gifts for those who are prepared to study the Gospel. 

The Notes, critical and « xplat atoryv, are concise and sugyestive, and they show 
familiarity with the original which underlies the exposition, and which inspires con 
fidence in the English reader in his experienced guide. 

Mr. Lockyer has not fathomed the depths of this mine, the wealth of which will 
yet enrich the ages. We do not look fo¥ exhaustive treatment in a small book of 326 


pages, but it is a valuable contribution by an able writer to the literature of this 
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Gospel, and the mind of Jesus as reflected in John is reproduced by a devout disciple 
the Master and a sympathetic student of the Evangelist. 


G. TALALUN NEWTON, 


LE DOGME GREC. By Henri bors. Librairie bischbacher, Paris, 1805. 
IN a timely volume Professor Bois, of Montauban, has issued a spirited and 
brilliant protest against the tendency of many in the present day to repudiate 


dogmas, and especially those which, as it is alleged, we owe to the influence of 
Greek philosophy upon Christian thought. According to some, the Gospel has been 
swathed in wrappings, which have deprived it of living power, and it is only by 
stripping it of them that it can recover its primitive elasticity and vigour. Professor 
Bois does not deny that there should be life and progress in theology, but he 
earnestly contends that in the dogmas in question we have the results of human 
thought, and not specially of Greek thought, brought to bear upon the great facts of 
Christianity, and that it is unreasonable in the highest degree to repudiate these 
results in a mass. 

The first charge against ‘*Greek dogmas” that he deals with is that they are 


tainted with “intellectualism,” or that they encourage the false assumption that 


religion is knowledge and not moral and spiritual life. But, as he points out, even if 
they did make the intellectual element more prominent than the moral and spiritual, 
this is no reason for utterly rejecting them. There cannot be faith without 
knowledge. Cases may be quoted of devout and exemplary Christians who do not 


accept these dogmas, but it wouid be absurd to say that the teaching they repudiate 
wit it value It would be as reasonable to hold that Christianity itself is 
without value, because some free-thinkers and unbelievers have led moral lives 
iperior to those of some professing Christians. While religion largely consists of 
personal experience and of emotions, it needs for its very basis a knowledge of 
truths such as that given by revelation; if this latter element were taken away 
Christianity would instantly degenerate into a vague and barren mysticism. 

Another objection is that what one may call Grecized Christianity is a historical 
phase of our religion—a phase which is now long out of date, and that it is unreason 
ible to allow Greeks who belong to such a remote period to give a permanent form to 
Christianity Professor Bois points out that the same argument would apply to the 
Jews, and would lead to a repudiation of the Old Testament revelation. This would 


t and easy method of getting rid of everything in Christianity which 


in leed be a sl 
one did not like. It would only be necessary to show that it had its origin in 
Hellenism or in Judaism in order to seal its fate. Very little would be left of 
Christianity if this principle were freely put in operation. 

Others allege that modern civilization is so different from Greek civilization that 
it demands the statement of religious truth in forms specially appropriate to our 
modes of thought and feeling. In answer to this, Professor Bois accumulates 
testimonies from all quarters in proof of the perpetuity and immortality of Greek 
culture and civilization. A saint or baron of the Middle Ages is, he asserts, much 
more remote from us in every respect but that of time than an ancient Greek would 
be. Aristotle or Menander, if suddenly transported into modern society, would have 
little to learn but the names belonging to modern discoveries and inventions; he 
would soon find himself at home in the discussion of the moral and social questions 
that interest us, and would recognize much in the literature and art of our time as 
copied from models familiar to him. The manifest inferiority of the imitations to 
the originals would prevent his being humiliated at the progress we had made in 
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other directions. ‘The idea, therefore, that what is Greek is necessanly remote from 
founded. 
‘ 


The last objection to ‘‘Greek dogmas” that Professor Bois deals with springs 





us and foreign to us is 1 


from the application of the doctrine of evolution to religious thought. These dogmas, 
it is said, belong to the Hellenic period of evolution, and are now left far behind ; we 
need for the pre sent day dogmas which are as far removed from them as the 
nineteenth is from the first century of our era He meets this by boldly alleging 
that the doctrine of evolution cannot fairly be applied to theology or philosophy. 
He does not assert that dogmas, Greek or any other, are eternal and immut able, but 
he contends that the variation and change through which they may pass do not 
correspond to what is understood by evolution. There is always the fixed element 
of the facts of Christianity, and of the apostolical interpretation of those facts, and 
this is not so affected by the combination of it with the system of philosophy that 
may from time to time be in vogue as to produce any very deeply-rooted distinction 
between the Christian teaching of one age and of another. 

Whatever opinion we may hold with regard to the conclusions reached by 
Professor Bois, none can read his book, we should think, without admiring the 
ability he displays in dealing with his subject, and the clear and trenchant but 
uniformly courteous manner in which he eri the statement of his opponents. 

louN WILLCOCK, 
L.} moUR Dl SEIGNEUR Par Louis Tuomas, D.Th. G. Bridel et Cie 

Lausanne, IS05 
In two balky volumes Professor Thomas, of Geneva, has republished the articles on 
the history of the Sabbath which he contributed to the Revue de Théoloqie et de 
Philosophie. They form a complete store-house of information upon everything 
connected with the subject The exhaustive character of his treatment of the 
question may be guessed from the plan according to which his treatise 1s constructed. 
First the Primitive Sabbath, then the Jewish Sabbath, and finally the Christian 
Sunday, are discussed in the most elaborate manner. He impli itly accepts the 
Mosaic narrative of the institution, at the very beginning of the history of mankind 
and before the | all. of a sacred‘day to commemorate the creation of the heavens and 
the earth. And his contention is that traces of this primitive institution are to be 
found among peoples widely separated from each other, either in the observance of a 
weekly day of rest, or in the existence of the week itself as a division of time, or in 
special significance and sanctity being attached to the number seven. He considers 
that he finds abundant proof of his thesis in the cases of the ancient Egyptians, 
Chaldwans, Arabs, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese, and Peruvians, and in that of 
the negroes on the West Coast of Africa. This is perhaps the weakest part of the 


lesire to find what he is seeking leads the author occasionally to mistake 


work, as thi 
conjecture for discovery, to read into the records he examines matter which thev do 
not contain, and to ignore facts which are not in harmony with his theory. Professor 
Thomas is on surer ground when he comes to the history of the Jewish Sabbath and 
of the Christian Sunday, and there is scarcely any point connected with the subject 
which he does not discuss in a luminous and interesting manner. The erudition he 
displays is very re markable, and is at times rather too abundant, as he sometimes 
refers to matters which, to the ordinary mind, seem to be wholly unconnected with 
the subject in hand. We are, however, so accustomed to treatises in which there is 
no erudition whatever, that it seems almost ungrateful to grumble when it is given 
to us in “‘ good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running over.” 
Joun WILLCOcK. 
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PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY A Porutar Discusston or Leaping Doctrines oF 
rHe Curistian Farra. By Lewis Frexcu Stearns, late Professor of Theology in 
Bangor Theological Seminary; with Biographical Sketch by Grorcr L. Prentiss. 
London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1893. 10s. 6d 


THE author's early death was, if possible, even a greater loss to present-day theology 


than that of the late Professor Elmslie. Possessed of all Professor Elmslie’s trans- 
parent frankness, winning manner, sympathy with modern lines of thought, he was 
more distinctly theological in mental taste and habit. He could doubtless have stood 
his own test of theological genius: “ If you wish to know whether a man is a theo 
logian, turn to his Greek Testament, and if it opens of its own accord at the fifth 


chapter of the Romans, and you find the page worn and brown, you may safely set 


him down as a devotee of the sacred science.” The memoir, only too brief, shows us 
a singularly engaging personality. He was just such a teacher as young men take to. 


While true to the substance of the old theology, as the present volume amply and 
happily proves, he was fully alive to the necessity of bringing the old into line with 
modern thought in the best sense. The brief paper which he read before the Inter- 
national Congregational Council in London in 1852, and which is included in the 
volume, shows how his heart was set on a reconstruction of the terms and forms of 
theology ; and we may accept the present volume as a specimen of the way in which 
he thought the work of transformation should be done. ‘* Our new conditions require 
not the abolition of theology, but its reconstruction."” His best work, The Evidence 
of Christian E.rperience, a singularly luminous and comprehensive survey of a new 
field of evidence, is a contribution of permanent value to modern theology. The 
present posthumous work displays similar qualities of mind and heart. 

The work is really a complete system of theology, not exactly designed for the 
advanced student (the complete absence of notes and references indicates this), nor 
yet popular in the common sense of the term. Such chapters as those on ‘ Christo- 
logical Problems,” ‘The Trinity,” ‘The Christian Conception of God,” * Sin and 
Man's Race Relations,” go far bevond the limit of what is usually meant by popular. 
The mode of treatment is broad, the learning latent, the tone of thought high. <A 
sign of the author's singular fairness is the fulness with which he states views which 
he himself does not share ; and his charity is no less seen in the mildness with which 
condemnation is expressed. 

The doctrinal standpoint is that of reasonable Calvinism. The memoir tells us 
how he declined a call to the Union Theological Seminary, New York, because he 
could not subscribe er animo the Westminster Confession as the statutes required. 
“Tam not an Arminian, but I am not a Calvinist in the sense in which I have 
supposed the Westminster Confession to be Calvinistic.”” In the chapter on ‘* Election 
and Predestination ” the writer does his best to combine some form of Calvinism with 
the firmest assertion of God's universal grace and man’s freedom. ‘ Calvinism has 
had one great and most praiseworthy object, to exalt God. It has aimed to bring men 
to the realization of their utter dependence on God for all things here and hereafter. 

. . The practical effect has been to make strong Christians.” We fear this has 
not been the only “ practical effect.” as might be expected from the author's own 
judgment of the system as a whole. ‘The doctrine itself is open to insuperable 
objection. It stands the test neither of Scripture nor of reason.” ‘‘ One cannot but 
feel respect for the moral earnestness of Arminianism. If human responsibility is to 
be maintained and the Divine righteousness vindicated, the reality of human freedom 
must be admitted.” He then proceeds to criticize Arminianism theologically and 
philosophically. His own position is thus summarized: ‘“‘God by His eternal 
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decree has predestinated believers to eternal life, not on the ground of their foreseen 
faith, vet not without the knowledge of their faith on the ground of the Saviour’s 
work as a matter of pure unmerited grace; and this predestination is such as to leave 
human freedom intact, and to be wholly consistent with the universal scope of 
Christ's redemptive work and the universal offer of the Gospel Election does not 
have regard merely to men as fallen, but to all the circumstances of men, the Fall 
neluded. This is not the doctrine of the older Calvinism, vet it may be called 
Calvinistic, as asserting all the essential truth of Calvinism in its historical opposition 
to Arminianism.” 

The three chapters on ** The Redemptive Work of Christ,” advocating vicarious 
atonement, but not penal substitution, are among the best in the volume They bear 


strong marks of the intluence of Dorner, under whom Stearns studied awhile at 


Berlin. The order of discussion is the same as Dorner’s in his Syste i Christian 
Doctrine first, « brief exposition of Scripture teaching, then a history of the 
doctrine in the Church, and finally a ** dogmatik statement The discussion of the 
Atonement in Dorner is one of the most massive in that massive work Students 


will not forget Dorner’s opening words: *‘ We stand here before the sacred shrine of 


humanity —the Atonement Stearns’ discussion is quite in the spirit of his great 
teacher. This is how he deals with the alleged antagonism between Father and 
Sor * It is hard t keep ill the elements of the truth in due relation to each other 
in our thoughts and language upon this profound subject We are apt to use 


trinitarian language while speaking of the love of God, and tritheistic language whe: 
discussing the Atonement. But, in fact, Father, Son, and Spirit are all active alike 
in the love which originates the Atonement and the acts by which it is carried out 
God, through the medium of the God-man, makes atonement to Himself for men 
Ihe Father and the Son were never in closer accord than when Jesus Christ died 
upon the cross 1 do not deny that the receiving of the Atonement belonged in an 
especial sense to the Father. and the rende ring of it to the Son. Nor do I de ny that 


there is in our conception of the truth a certain straining of the trinitarian relations 





involved in the death of Christ—a straining incident to the incarnation during the 
lowest stage in the state of humiliation. . . . . There is in all love a straining of the 


inner life, a giving ourselves away that we may tind ourselves again. 


The chapter on **The Kingdom of God” is full of the modern spirit. The 


exposition is full of hope. The writer says truly that perhaps “the greatest 
achievement of recent theology" is the revival or discovery of this important New 
Testament idea Not only in systematic theology, but in ethies, church history, 
and practical theology, the idea has borne, and is bearing, valuable fruit These are 


fair specimens of the ability, sobriety, and thoroughness which mark all the chapters 
of this volume 


J. S. Banxs 
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